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IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Blaisdell’s First Steps with American and 
eritiem Authors. $.90 


Revised and Enlarged Edition. By ALBERT F, BLAISDELL. 


Thoroughly revised and brought up to date, with many additions to the 
various texts. Provides students of a high school grade with a judicious and 
methodical introduction to the standard English and American texts. Designed 
to serve as the basis of a regular course of study in English literature. Enough 


material is furnished for at least one year’s work. 


Stern’s Geschichten vom Rhein... .. . §$ 85 

By MENCO STERN. 

This book provides both delightful reading and material for conversation and 
composition. The stories form a complete unit; through them the student be- 
comes acquainted with many geographical, historical, and literary facts, and his 
interest is awakened in German traditions and customs. Written several years 
ago, the stories have already in manuscript form proved very popular and suc- 


cessful in intermediate and advanced classes. 


Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities... . . . . .50 
Edited for Schools by Etta B. Kirk. Eclectic School Readings. 


The story here presented is just as it was first written, with the exception of 
a few paragraphs and two or three chapters not necessary to the continuity of 
the narrative. It is one of the author’s most celebrated works, and is a tale of 
the French Revolution of 1789-92, the scene of which is laid in London and 
Paris. For school and supplementary reading it is well adapted, not only be- 
cause of its literary merit, but because of the authentic historical information it 


contains. 


Dumas’s La Tulipe Noire. ...... . $.40 


Abridged and Annotated by Epcar EwinGc Branpon, A. M., 
Professor of French, Miami University. 


An example of Dumas's best style — simple, romantic, dramatic at times, and 
always attractive. Aims to furnish elementary classes in French with a text 
which has the charm of continuity and the advantage of simplicity. All passages 


and matter not essential to an appreciation of the story have been omitted. 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Teachers are invited to send price and receive, postpaid, copies of these valuable books. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 


MAYNARD’S MODERN GERMAN TEXTS (numbers). 


CAREFULLY EDITED BY SCHOLARS FAMILIAR WITH THE NEEDS OF THE CLASSROOM 
Printed from large and clear type, and attractively bound in cloth 
ELEMENTARY NUMBERS 


No 1. Ulysses und der Kykiop, from C. F. Becker’s Die Wandelnde Glocke, from Der Lahrer 


Erzihlungen aus der alten Welt ........-.-.. $ .25 | " Minkends Bote, by Wilhelm Fischer. ........$ .2§ 

‘* 2. Fritz auf dem Lande, by Hans Arnold...... es Der Besuch im Carcer, Humoreske, by Ernst 

3. Bilder aus der Piirkei, from Grube’s Geo- | 

‘© 4, Weihnachten bei Leberecht Hiihnchen, by 8. Die Werke der B w. 


Specimen copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers, 29, 31, 33 E.1 9th St., New York 


H. I. SMITH, Agt., 16 Ashburton Place, Boston J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., 203 Michigan Ave. Chicago 


Avery’s Physics Lead! 


HERE IS THE PROOF: 


The REGENTS’ REPORT for the STATE OF NEW YORK for 1898 

Says that Physics was taught in 76 classes; that of these 706 classes, 465 used Avery’s 
Text-Books; that the 241 classes not using Avery were taught from text-books of fifteen dif- 
ferent authorships. This great preponderance in the use of Averys Text-Books on Physics 
in the schools of the State of New Y ork is significant. 

Avery’s ‘* Elementary Physics” meets Part I of the Regents’ requirements. 

Avery’s ‘“ School Physics” prepares students to pass the examinations ot Parts I and II. 

Are you using Avery ? 


We shall be glad to correspond concerning our publications, and to send catalogues 
and price lists on application, 


BUTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY, 


New York. Philadelphia. Chicago. Boston. 


N THE MARKET FOR FORTY YEARS, 


ESTERBROOK’S 


INCLUDING THE LATEST—- FULLY UP TO DATE. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., Wore!" 


ESTERBROOK& 
CHO 


A GREAT VARIETY OF STYLES, 
Ask your Stationer for them. 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


ARE YOU BUYING SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Don't do a thing until you have seen our Sample Book of 


ACME EDUCATIONAL PAPERS. 


ACME STATIONERY AND 


FACTORY: 
North Ninth St. and Wythe Ave., 
BORO. OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Send at once. .. 


PAPER COMPANY, 


SALESROOM: 
399 Broadway, . . . Room 708, 
N. Y. CITY. 
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KIMER & AMEND, 
205 - 211 Third Avenue, 
New York, 


Importers and Man/frs. of 


Chemical and Physical 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA | Hoosac : Tunnel : Route. 
vrs The Short Line Between 


Chemical Apparatus 
ARA FALLS, 
and Chemicals. CHICAGO, 
Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agenta for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


And All Points Wes‘. 


SPECTALTY: LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights Porcelain and Glass Ware, ete.) 
(ar Sule Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


‘Teachers Co-operative Asso- 


Teachers Wanted. ciation, Suite 101 Audito- 


rium Bldag., Chicago, Ll. 4,000 positions filled. 


WINSHI 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


ducational Institutions. 


POSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIG = Specia! 

Course sor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools 
Actual experience in public school music teaching. 
Pupils prepared tor church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply to ; 
Miss JULIA K. CRANE. Director. Potsdam, N.Y 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCAOOL, Established 

tor theadvancewent of art education, and train 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
For women only. Especial attention is calied 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 
\TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BripGewATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 

For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, WP. BeoKwirs, 
NORMAL SCHOOL, MAss. 

For both sexes. 


F or eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHBukG, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Geo» LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 

for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Lake Champlain Route 
BETWEEN BOSTON AnD . 
BURLINGTON, VT., MONTREAL, OTTAWA, 
And All Canadian Points. 


Palace, Sleeping, or Drawing Room Cars on all 
through trains. 
For Time Tables or space in Sleeping Cars call on 
any Ticket Agent of the Company, or address 
Cc. M. BURT, 
Boston, MASS. 


Bacteriological Apparatus. 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt of 


ten cents for postage. Gen. Pass. Agt., 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


vOSEPH GILLOTT'S \ © VOSEPH GILLOTTS JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


1045, VERTICULAR. 1046, VERTIGRAPH. 1047, MULTISCRIPT. 
The BEST QUALITY and MUST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS........ 91 John Street, New York. 


CED Physical ant Chemical | << 


APPARATUS. 


Complete Laboratory 
Equipment 


For Modern Science Teaching. 


L. E KNOTT APPARATUS COMPANY, 
The New Apparatus for teaching of Laboratory | 


Physics merits your careful inspection. 16 Ashburton i... Boston, Mass 


Th GEM PENCIL SHARPENER) 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 

“It gives me ue »leasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It does 
the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance ror +chool work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
= convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact 1 do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 
Price, #3.50. Mass. State Board of Education. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & (0.. Leominster, Mass. 


The Larned Library or History. 


EQUIVALENT 
In FIVE 
BY 
IMPERIAL 

VOLUMES, BUT 


UNIQUE PLAN 
TO A FULL 
3 Score, 
By LARNED, Ex-Pres, Am, Library Assn, 

These volumes are the result of many years of labor 
in reducing History to a System. 

The whole range of History is here represented, ani! 
its wonderful system of Non-Repetition, Ready Ret 
erence, Cross Reference (showing as no other work the 
Inter-Relations of History), its exact Text of great 
Historical Documents, its unexcelled Historical Maps, 
and National Constitutions, with the great scholarship 
and research manifest on every page, have justly causec 
it to be styled : 

“THE GREATEST HISTORICAL WORK OF 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.” 

As the entire work is in the exact language of the his- 
torian, these volumes and these alone stand for The 
Literature of History in all its « uthoriiéative- 
ness and cover a field that has never before found a 
man 80 Courageous as to attempt to undertake it. 

Since your completed book has become a permanent 
dweller on my shelves my expectations of it have been 
more than realized. I am quite sure it is one of the 
most valuable reference books in existence. 

JOHN FISKE, Litt.D., LL.D. 

Ihave found it invaluable. I am acquainted with no 
other work of the kind in any language, and I do not 
hesitate to say that it is the most important addition 
that has recently been made to the apparatus of an his- 
torical student. CHARLES K. ADAMS, LL.D., 

President University, Madison, Wis. 

Write for “Specimen Pages.” 

SOLICITORS EMPLOYED, 


THE C. A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Maps! Globes! Books! 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 
School Supplies. 
J, L. HAMMETT COMPANY 


70 Fifth Ave., 352 Washington St., 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Invest your savings 

in unquestioned securities. Our first mortgage 
Farm loans are absolutely safe and pay the inves- 
tor Six per cent. per annum clear of taxes; we 
collect and remit principal and interest free of 
charge; personal examination of all securities. We 
have made these loans jor the past sixteen years 
without the loss of a dollar to our clients. Refer- 
ences and particulars on application. 


E. J, LANDER & CO, "Grand Forks, 


| 
| 
| 


Sets, complete with Pook of Instruction, $1.50 | 
and upwards; or Sing e Too.s, 41 y slape. || 
! 


tor SLOYD, 
CHANDLER te BARGER, 15 Bod | 


To Our Subscribers : 


The publishers of the Journat or Epucation have made special arrangements with the 
publishers of the well-known historical review, Current History, whereby we can offer that 
publication to our subscribers on particularly advantageous terms. 


The Only Publication Giving a Comprehensive Present-Day History of the World is 


CURRENT HISTORY, 


Thoroughly Indexed, Topically and Analytically. 


ESTABLISHED 1890, 


1,020 Pages. 250 Portraits. 31 Maps. 


Following are a few anong the thousands of topics treated in this volume - 


Spanish-American War. 
Its origin, progress, and results, with /u// feat of the 
Every important incident included, 


treaty of peace. 


from the complications arising out of the Cuban re- 
bellion and the destruction of the “ Maine 
ratification of the treaty of peace. 
“imperialism” or colonial expansion is presented 
from both sides — the reader being admirably placed 
for forming on his own part an intelligent judgment 


on this vital question. 


The Dreyfus Case. 


A full account of the origin and significance of 


this agitation, etc. 


Hawaiian Annexation, 
The culmination of this movement in the Newlands 
joint resolution. The report of the United States 
Commissioners outlining proposed form of gov- 
ernment, etc. 


” 


to the 
The question of 
Science and Mechanical Invention. 

Liquid Hydrogen. Color Photography. 
Arctic Exploration. New 
Aerial Navigation. Wireless 


Liquid Air. 
Sex Determination. 
Chemical Elements. 
Telegraphy, etc. 


We will send the bound volume of this valuable publication for 1808, postpaid, to any of. our sub- 
scribers who will send two new subscribers to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, together with the regular 
subscription price of $5.00. 

This is an extremely liberal offer, and will prove a popular one; therefore we advise early orders, that 


yourself, for $5.00. 


they may be promptly filled. 
Remember: The JourNAL 


oF EpucaTIon to two new subscribers, and Current History for 1898 to 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., Boston. 
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Number 18. 


Journal of HKduecation. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. ... $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, a 2.00 a year. 
One renewal and one pew subscription, 4.00 ai 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 i 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more {s formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a4 year. 
Both papers to one address, . . . . $3.00 7 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, - - - - - Boston, Mass. 


A NOVEMBER HARMONY. 


BY ABBY 8. HINCKLEY. 


There is nothing so wonderful, in any particular land- 
scape, as the necessity for being beautiful, under which 
every landscape lies.—Emerson. 

Llue mists and mellow sunshine in soft sheen; 

Sunny and broad, where willow copses are, 

Low meads, which the harsh hand of frost could mar, 
Not wholly quench the striving herbage, green. 

And red-brown sedges, and the hue, far seen, 
Sunny and broad where willow copses are, 
And, crowning many a bold aspiring spar, 

Pine verdure, deep and steadfast and serene. 

Say not that beauty dies with the dying year! 

See, from farm chimneys, fair blue smoke plumes 

tossed 

Rich as sea changes, when the leaf grows sere, 

Are transformations wrought by the artist frost. 
Color and sound aye charm the eye and ear, 

And grace and harmony are never lost. 


‘Him only pleasure leads, and peace attends, 
Him, only him, the shield of Jove defend, 
Whose means are fair and spotless as his ende. 


Hard may be Duty’s hand; but lo, it leads 
Out into perfect joy, where pain shall cease! 
God sees thy striving, and thy patience heeds; 
And thou shalt find his peace. 
—Celia Thaxter. 


WHAT THEY SAY, 

Henry Sanin, Jowa: Every teacher who deserves 
promotion should have it. 

Jouy G. Wuirtier: I feela great interest in any 
effort to check the pemnicious habit of tobacco using. 
It is not only a nuisance, but a moral and physical 
evil, and a shame to our boasted refinement and civi- 
lization. 

Rieur Reverenn Joun L, Spauvine, Peoria, 
The teacher must know how to govern; for what is 
education but the art of governing? But how shall 
he learn to govern unless he forget and deny himself 
that he may think solely of the good of his pupils ? 
Is not this the secret of the mother’s power, who, if 
she know how to love, is the world’s first and highest 
teacher ? 

SuPERINTENDENT H. W. Quincy, Mass.: It 
costs more to equip a teacher now than it did a per- 
son who “kept school” a few years ago. In most 
cases a longer time is spent in preparation before 
actual teaching is begun. Time and money so spent 
is an investment upon which interest must be reck- 
oned. School authorities urge teachers to attend 
summer schools and courses of lectures, to own a 
pedagogical library, to subscribe for magazines, and 
in zeneral to avail themselves of every means of cul- 
ture open tothem, All this renders teachers more 
valuable to their schools, that goes without saying, 
but —it also costs money, and no employer has a 
right to demand expenditure for his own benefit from 
an employee to whom he is paying only living wages, 
nor can he with justice require a constant increase in 
efficiency unless he expects to offer some pecuniary 


return, 


THE SCHOLAR AND THE STATE. 


BY R. H. WEBSTER, 
Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco, Cal, 


The college is a bond which joins the present to 
the past. For us ancestry has labored. Ignorance 
supports iniquitous and oppressive political systems. 
Popular education, inspired by the college, is the one 
invincible foe of special privilege and political abso- 
lution. Liberal culture not only proclaims republi- 
can equality, but works out the practical elevation of 
the lowly. Self-government is a government by a 
nation of readers, thinkers, and debaters. The 
demagogue finds no comfort save with those whom 
he can deceive and beguile. ‘We are not enfeebled 
by philosophy.” ‘These words of the great Athenian 
commander and orator are as true to-day as when 
he uttered them. None have rendered more valiant 
service on blood-crimsoned battle-fields, for liberty 
and national glory, than the scholars of the nation, 
from both within and without peaceful academic 
shades. The presence of an institution of learning 
suggests, too, other than purely material interests. 
Under its shadow material life is exalted to the 
higher nobility of serving truth and right. The 
scholar is the elder partner of the craftsman, furnish- 
ing tools and supplying models. Men of thought 
precede men of action. The triumphs of man over 
matter, that makes the now closing century the 
grandest epoch of the world, are due to the patient 
toil of the scholar. ‘There was never an age that 
called so solemnly for teachers of right thought, 
noble purpose, wise and temperate opinion. Discon- 
tent is prevalent, and is finding expression in out- 
breaks against organized government and existing 
states. ‘The state endows the college, and has a 
right to submit to it the grave social problems of the 
day. It has been charged that school men are in- 
different to all movements toward social ameliora- 
tion, considering themselves as spectators in the 
drama of human strife and suffering. It is alleged 
that this attitude is due both to a lack of instruction 
in these vital questions, or to the manner in which 
the topics are treated in the classrooms of our col- 
leves and universities. The scholar should grow to 
the size of a statesman—not shrink to the stature of 
a critic. Ile should enter politics, not for personal 
preferment, but for publie weal. He should not be- 
come a pessimist. With the power of the educator 
should be associated the duty of the citizen. Thus 
will the representatives of our schools and colleges 
league the state with the ultimate issues of human 


progress. 


THOUGHTS FROM THRING.—(1V.)* 


BY ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


“Here is the man,” said Dr. Ridding, headmaster 
of Winchester, “who ean tell you more about educa- 
tion than anyone else in England.” “The work at 
Uppingham is really unique in our gencration, I 
doubt if there was another man in England who 
could have done it.” wrote Dr. Scott, headmaster of 
Westminster school, who had known Thring from 
his Eton days. “What kind of a man was Edward 
Thring?” someone asked an archbishop. The arch- 
bishop was about to poke the fire; he paused, and, 
holding out the poker, said, ‘Why, he was this kind 
of man; if he were poking a fire, he would make you 
believe that the one thing worth living for was to 
know how to poke a fire properly. He was one to 
whom the most insignificant, unattractive boy was. 
as precious as the most brilliant; who regarded the 
most troublesome characters as God’s stray sheep, to 
he brought back into the fold of God’s grace.” “I 
do not think that there was another man in the 
world who joined in such a degree the iron will which 
makes a great headmaster with the tender sympathy 


*Copyright, by Arthur Gilman, 


which reached the heart of the smallest boy.” “To 
talk to the man, or to correspond with him, was like 
breathing Alpine air. Ile was a splendid fellow. Lf 
aman had any little spark whatsoever in him, Thring 
could blow it intoa blaze. 1 never had such genuine, 
hearty sympathy from any man as | had from him.” 
Thus others spoke of Mr. Thring. Of himself he 
wrote once, “One thing L see, when any man under- 
takes a difficult and complicated work, he must go 
through it himself; he cannot take any man’s com- 
mands, or, as it is.usually called, ‘advice,’ or he falls. 
So it has been with me all through; the ‘advice’ and 
wisdom of others has been a cord around my arms 
and a noose on my feet, as L walked the precipice 
ridge, with loving but unsympathizing hands pulling 
at it at the most dangerous places. There was 1, 
up in the fierce sun; they saw not where I was going, 
or what my feet were standing on, but they pulled 
and pulled as, bleeding and tottering, I clung to the 
blades of grass for life. What a type and vision of 
these nine years was that climb at Tenby, when alone 
for half an hour under a burning sun [ crawled up 
the hillside with rocks below, unable to go back, every 
inch dragging myself up over gorse with ungloved 
hands towards the safe height above; but no rope at 
my heart pulled me back; that has been added to this. 
At last I reached the top quivering, bathed in sweat, 
broken in nerve, full of thorns, weak as a child, but 
safe.” IHTere we get a glimpse of the strong, self- 
centred man, working, as he did, against advice, 
against entreaties, towards the victory which we 
know was to be his. At another time, after his por- 
trait has just been painted by the artist, Johnson, 
the one that hangs in the great schoolroom, he wrote, 
“Lam heartily glad that Johnson has taken me in 
ny most natural self—as up to fun and undonnish, 
rather than in the severer character which circum- 
stances have put on me, though natural enough when 
the work is there. In as far as the picture influ- 
ences, its influence will be better as showing the 
genial rather than the sterner side. Any fool can be 
stern, but to be really hearty is a blessed gift of God.” 
The motto of the Uppingham school, given to it 
hy Thring, is— 
“Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control— 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 


” 


This is characteristic. 'Thring wished homage to be 
given to “the cause of truth and true work” at 
Uppingham, “to that and to nothing else.” “It is not 
genius,” he said, “it is work and faith that prevails.” 
Dr. Parkin, Thring’s biographer, says: “Ile wished to 
establish a school based on true principles. But in 
his mind these principles themselves rested upon and 
grew out of what can only be deseribed as a passion- 
ate conviction that education was, in a special sense, 
a work of God. No one can gauge Edward Thring’s 
work and character unless ke understands the 
supreme influence of this belief on his life. From 
the time when he came to Uppingham a young and 
perhaps overconilident enthusiast, through years of 
work and weariness, of mingled suecess and disap- 
pointment, to the day, thirty-four years later, when, 
suddenly stricken, he turned away a dying man from 
the altar of his noble chapel with the words of the 
communion.service upon his lips, this thought, that 
he was doing a work for God, and under his imme- 
diate eye, never forsook him. In every crisis of an 
anxious life, it was the central and sustaining 
thought which gave new courage. It was marked by 
the fixed habit of always devoting a moment to pri- 
vate prayer before going to his first morning class. 
li shone out in the morning Scripture lessons to his 
sixth form, recalled by many a pupil as memorable 
in the awakening they gave to higher views of Chris- 
tian life. It appears on every page of the diary 
written almost daily for well-nigh thirty years of 
his school career. Here every note of true work ac- 
complished, every step in school progress, has, in 
Greek, or Latin, or English, its brief ascription of 
praise to God, as to every beginning of work he gave 
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its dedication of prayer. Not only did the thought 
run through his school sermons, as might have been 
expected, ‘but it also gave a solemn earnestness to 
his ordinary talk on school questions. This feeling, 
indeed, that in training young lives he was doing 
special and direct work for God dominated his own 
It gave him his 
‘Thring was the 


life and all his views of school life. 
starting point for practical work. 
most Christian man of this generation, was the re- 
mark made to me in the house of commons soon after 
his death, by a well-known public man, One was 
curious to know the genesis of a thought that seemed 
to savour of exaggeration. ‘Because,’ he went on to 
explain, ‘he was the first man in England to assert 
openly that in the economy of God’s world a dull boy 
has as much right to have his power, such as it is, 
fully trained as a boy of talent, and that no school 
did honest work which did not recognize this truth 
as the basis of its working arrangements. This was 
in effect the essential element in his school beliefs.” 

When Archdeacon Johnson founded the school at 
Uppingham in 1584, he did it “By God's Grace,” as 
the statutes declare in the first words, and perhaps 
he had in mind the words of Roger Ascham, written 
twenty-one years before in the Schoolmaster: “Some 
men, friendly enough of nature, but of small judg- 
ment in learning, do think I take too much pains and 
spend too much time in setting forth these children’s 
affairs; but these good men were never brought up in 
Socrates’ school, who saith plainly that no man goeth 
about a more godly purpose than he that is mindful 
of the good bringing up both of his own and other 
men’s children.” 

Thring’s spirit is shown in remarks that he made 
on the oceasion of a visit and a sermon from Arch- 
bishop Benson. ‘Benson come and gone,” he writes, 
“after a most pleasant visit tome and mine. He 
preached a noble sermon on the three prophets, 
Moses, Jonah, and Elijah, who thought their mis- 
sion had failed, and told God so, and God’s answers 
to them. ... 1 have failed. . However, much 
that is dark clears with time... . It is good, how- 
ever, to look before and after, to sit loose in the 
saddle, and not be frightened at the thought of being 
kicked off, and of seeming failure. Outward sue- 
cess is not always granted. Moses was worse off than 
me, by a long way. Whata life he had of it! It 
may be that Limay have my Joshua also, and though 
I die without seeing my former hopes fulfilled, and 
though I fail, a better man than TL may go on and do 
the conquering work. I can bless and praise God for 
what he had let me do, and calmly and gladly fail if 
He will.” Here is the spirit of the ancient prophet, 
of the old Puritan. 

In another connection he writes: “I have spoken of 
happy life. Well, 1 do there lives on 
God’s earth a man who has lived through more sor- 
row, shame, toil, danger, drags, and insult than I 
have. ‘This [I know, whatever tries other men, 
everything that had deadly power to try me came. 
lor fifteen vears, from thirty-three to forty-eight or 
fifty, ] never knew real health, and had to work on 
in pain and weakness day by day. For thirty years 
the only thing that J ever longed for was bed. It 
sounds mean, [| dare say it is mean, but it is true, and 
I wish to tell you the truth. Whatever joy or sor- 
row came, and there was much of both, the over- 


not believe 


whelming sense of weariness and endless pain made 
hed, forgetfulness, the only human solace that satis- 
fied. It is only in the last three years that I have 
begun to joy again in my waking life. Yet. strange 
contradiction to all this, | count myself blessed to 
have been allowed to live such a life... . All erea- 
tion has opened out to me by living. My positive 
ereed is an absolute, unfaltering certainty of life 
triumphant. I believe and know a Lord and Giver 
of life. I feel him working in and with me. TI see 
him in his world. T understand the world plan.” 

Thring was an earnest man, but he was neither 
devoid of humor nor afraid of lowering his dignity 
by relaxation. He could throw off his clerical coat 
and enter the games with his boys, and he could win 
victory there as he did in the serious st ruggie of life. 
Dr. Parkin says: “He was interested in every wav- 
side flower, every bird’s note, every striking bit of 
scenery, every shifting cloud which changed the ap- 
pearance of the sky.” 


THE RANKING SYSTEM. 


BY SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD. 


The ranking system is an important subject. We 
still see what | hope is only a vestige of the past in our 
methods of ranking. It may be expedient for the 
school, but is it beneficial to the child to be pointed 
out to the visitors as one of the dullest pupils, by the 
mere fact that he sits in this particular corner or be- 
cause he never gets to the head of the line in spelling? 

(Children feel as we do, and if we accustom them to 
feel that they are dull and stupid by pointing to the 
visitors the dull end of the line and the bright end, 
they come to feel that they can never be anything else 
but dull and stupid. 

This is so in everyday life, and it is bad to label a 
child thus, for he not only comes to believe it, but the 
seed is sown and it has its effect all through life. 
‘Then, again, it is very likely to prove anything but 


“heneficial to the child who is always pointed out as 


heing at the head, for the first thing that he sees when 
he enters college is that there are other worlds to con- 
quer than his little corner, and here, if he fails, the 
humiliation is the greater and he is worse off, if any- 
thing, than the one always at the foot who smiles in 
spite of that fact. 

Our idea of standard is very often wrong. A boy 
whose home life and natural gifts will enable him to 


PRESIDENT A, T. HADLEY, 
Yale University. 


eet high marks with little effort should not be held 
up and compared with that boy who has worked twice 
as hard, but who falls short of a high rank simply be- 
cause his opportunities have been less advantageous. 
It is important that we consider the surroundings of 
a child both at home and outside of the home. We 
should feel that the greater credit is due to him who 
works the hardest. 

SOCIAL AND CIVIC ETHICS. 


THOMPSON, OHIO. 


BY DR, W. O. 


Ilas the public school any duty or right to make 
the production of a particular ethical quality in so- 
ciety and state a distinet aim? The school is bound 
in honor to do this. The social side is as much a 
It were 
easier to sponge out the Atlantic than to keep people 
from associating together. Every teacher should 
bring to the pupil’s mind the fact that he is a social 
force brought into a world of relations, and that he 
cannot be true to himself or the world while he re- 
Inains ignorant of this great and fundamental truth. 
The school should make clear the doctrine of rights— 
that rights are sacred and carry with them corre- 
sponding obligations. Every child in school ean 
comprehend these basal truths. 

It is never to be forgotten that this is en ethical 
world. At the very beginning it is a universe of 
thought relations. In other direetions it may be 
Out of these 
relations arise all our perplexing questions, and the 
most important of them is the ethical character de- 


part of man as the physical or intellectual. 


called a world of physical relations. 


veloped. The teacher and the school should at the 
outset of the child’s life not only illustrate but 
teach the ideal—that is, the ethical relation. This 
seems to me so fundamental that there can be no 
society without it. There certainly can be no full 
justilieation of a public institution that closes its 
eves to the supreme question of society. 

The practical question here seems to be that many 
have been so fearful of coercing men’s opinions or of 
introducing a religion into education that they have 
vainly tried to ignore the whole question of ethics. 
but if ethics is implied in all relations, it seems im- 
possible to escape the question entirely. In fact, | 
see no reason why we should attempt to escape it. 
Common honesty requires that we face all questions; 
and why not face them with the spirit of the true 
educator-—that of honest inquiry and a desire to pro- 
mote the truth. 

Tam not in favor of public education being seeta- 
rian in character. Asa Presbyterian type of Chris- 
tian, | would repel the charge of sectarianism, even 
if ] were teaching in a so-called sectarian school. 
Neither do [ believe in sectionalism in education. 

If we examine carefully, I think we shall find that 
the argument for ethical education is fundamentally 
the same as the argument for physical education. 
The fundamental reason for including the physical 
within the scope of our edueation is that by so doing 
men’s relations may be made more harmonious, and 
thus greater efficiency secured in every sphere of 
man’s work. Whatever ministers to this end has a 
good reason underneath it. 

The great aim and end of our civilization and our 
education is the harmony and efficiency of society. 
Fthics, treating solely of our relations, ministers to 
this end. I do not see, therefore, any justification 
for neglect of this greatest field of activity. It is to 
he expected that the publie school will modify our 
secial life. The only remaining question is whether 
it shall modify it towards a higher or a lower ethical 
standard, 

The basis for civie ethies is precisely the same as 
that for social ethies. The division is in a measure 
arbitrary, but helpful-in that our minds are turned 
to a partienlar phase of the subject. The school 
should be free from political bias, but thoroughly de- 
voted to the interests of the truth, and therefore to 
the highest interests of the state. The teacher is in 
some high sense the redeemer of the land. His 
teaching must ever touch the vital problems of citi- 
venship and breathe the spirit of loyalty to the truth. 

Now as to the test of the ethies we teach,—shall it 
he Christian, or pagan, or what shall it be? We live 
ina Christian civilization, and the dominant power 
in the world to-day is essential Christianity. I 
make no apology anywhere for the name of Jesus. 
I shall not impose my teaching-upon any one, but I 
wil! hold it up to view. If Tam to mention the name 
of Plato, I shall not close my eyes to Paul. TI do not 
regard this as sectarianism. Our ethies should take 
their coloring from the best the world has vet seen. 
All public education, from the primary room to the 
university, should recognize its obligation to set be- 
fore the public the best we can learn of both social 
and civie ethies.—Abstract of Address. 


HIGH SCHOOL J.ORK COUNT ON 
COLLEGE DEGREES? 


SHALL 


{Continued from Symposium in Journal of September 28. } 


Presipent E McC u1sn, D.D., 
University of the Pacific. 

Referring to yours on entrance requirements, I will 
sav: IT believe that it is both feasible and advisable for 
colleges “to give credit towards degrees for work well 
done in high schools beyond the entrance require- 
ments.” It is feasible, because in many of our best 
equipped high schools the teachers and the apparatus 
are provided for work in advance of entrance require- 
ments. They might be used for such work. It 
needs to be remembered in this connection that the 
high schools have many teachers whose natural ability 
and scholastic attainments qualify them for chairs in 
colleges. There are not enough college positions for 
such men, hence they are in high schools and acad- 
emies, It seems to me feasible to give credit to the 


x 
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work of such teachers, whether found in college or 
high school. 

It is also advisable, for it keeps the higher eduea- 
tion close to the people. It makes it democratic. It 
declares that the quality of work which a man has 
done, and not the chartered environment in which it 
was done, shall determine whether it deserves honor- 
able recognition. It will honor the profession of 
teaching. because colleges will come to credit the 
work of teachers rather than of schools. None but 
pupils who have grades indorsed by teachers of 
recognized character and qualifications will receive 
credit toward degrees beyond entrance requirements. 
Iven the politician will be afraid to put in a position 
of such importance one whose qualifications would 
not render his work acceptable at the colleges, for in 
so doing he would be openly interfering with the 
honorable advancement of the sons and daughters of 
the people. Finally, it would doubtless lead many to 
spend the last two or three years in the college course, 
who, without it, would not undertake to give the time 
and money required to go to a distant college and 
spend four years. 


UNIVERSITY EXPENSES. 


BY J. Hl. CANFIELD, NEW YORK CITY. 


Of the more than 1,000 students at the Ohio Uni- 
versity, it is safe to say 200 are more or less (rather 
more than less) self-supporting; that not one-half of 
the entire student body pays out as much as $250 
(each) for all expenses, and that the man who would 
spend $500 in a single vear would be regarded as a 
rare specimen of a genus whose characteristics and 
qualities are not yet determined. 


NATURE STUDY FOR GRAMMAR GRADES. 


BY ARTHUR C. BOYDEN, 
Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


DISPERSION OF SEEDS. (November.) 
[Fifth Grade.] 


This subject naturally follows as a continuation 
of the flower study suggested in the previous article 
for this grade. It is appropriate to the harvest idea 
prominent in November. 

1, Out of Door Observation and Collection. A 
large variety of fruits, especially the small fleshy and 
dry fruits, may be collected and arranged in boxes. 
Cards may be prepared by the children to be placed 
in the boxes. ‘These cards will give the name of the 
plant, its locality, and particularly the means of dis- 
persion of the seeds—by wind, water, animals, ete. 
Meanwhile, a list of fruits is growing on the black- 
board, illustrating the grouping of fruits according 
to the means of dispersion of seeds. The teacher 
will find Beal’s “Seed Dispersal” (Ginn & Co.) a very 
helpful book at this stage. The list will begin some- 
what as follows:— 


Carried by Wind. | Shooting of Seeds 
Maple keys, | Twisting pods of 
Pine seeds, beans, 


Float on Water. 
Grass seeds, 
Key fruits, 


Milkweed, Cat-tail, Witch-hazel, 
Pods, Grasses, Violet, 
Dried fruits, Buttonwood balls, ete. 


etc. etc. 


Carried by Animals| Food of Animals. Stick to Animals. 


Acorns, (Seeds indiges- Burdock, 
Chestnuts, tible.) Beggar-ticks, 
Shagbarks, Poke-berry, Stick-tights, 
Hazelnuts, Grapes, Cocklebur, 
Beechnuts, Bayberries. | ete. 
etc. Woodbine berries, 
ete. 


As the specimens are brought in and listed, a few 
moments’ discussion as to the adaptation of the 
structure of the fruit or seed to its dispersal will 
point the attention in the right direction. The 
reading of interesting selections from “Seed Dis- 
persal” will add to the interest. 

2. Questions for further observation, to set the 
children searching for answers. Which animals 
store up nuts for winter use? Which birds are dis- 
tributing seeds at this season of the year? If a 
brook is near by—which seeds are being carried by 


it? Where are they dropped? Do you see any 
proof, along the banks of the stream, that seeds have 
been carried by the water? How far does the wind 
carry maple keys? Which plants have the fruit 
hanging after the leaves are dropped? When do 
the pods open to let out the seeds? Do any animals 
feed on the horsechestnut? Can you find any fruits 
or seeds fitted for rolling? Which seeds is man at 
work distributing? Can you find any young plants 
that prove the wide scattering of certain seeds? 
Which vines have berries or soft fruits? 

3. Questions for Thought. Much of the mean- 
ing and adaptation of each kind of fruit will appear 
in the talks about the collections, but still further 
thought may be stimulated by some definite ques- 
tions to be puzzled over. Why should such pains be 
taken to distribute seeds? In what ways are seeds 
protected before they are ripe? What is the advan- 
tage of the hard coverings of nuts? How are cocoa- 
nuts distributed? peaches? weeds? — cherries? 
pine trees? grains? 

The value of the wide dispersal should be empha- 
sized in the spread of forests, of grass, and of wild 
fruits. The damage done to man’s interests by the 
spread of weeds is worth noticing, together with the 
means of preventing some of the damage. The 
value to us of the seed-eating birds thus becomes 
apparent. Weed’s “Seed Travelers” (Ginn & Co.) 
has interesting reading on the “tumble weed,” “slid- 
ing en the snow,” “wild cherries,” “bird dissemina- 
tion of seeds.” “Bits of Bird Life,” in No. 7 of 
selections from Youth’s Companion, has reading 
about crows and partridges as seed-eating hirds. 

4. Reading appropriate to this subject would in- 
clude stories of squirrels, of the crow, of harvesting, 
yoems of harvest time, and Thanksgiving stories. 
Collections of imported fruits may be possible in 
some places; these will impress similar adaptations 
to those of our home fruits, as well as adding geo- 
graphic interest. 

Por written work following the month’s observa- 
tion and thought, a variety of subjects may be writ- 
ten on the board, and the children be allowed to 
select for themselves. “Tflow Seeds are Seattered 
by the Wind”; “Seeds Seattered by Animals”; 
“Squirrels and Nuts”; “My Collection of Fruits”; 
“Story of a Seed”; ete.- This plan should give some 
originality to the papers. Certain fruits and seeds 
may be selected by the children for drawing to aecom- 
pany the written paper. Often a dictation exercise 
may be used to correct the faults of the papers. The 
thought of the children has been centred for the 
month on one great nature truth with its various 
applications and uses. 


THE VALUE OF THE TREES. 


This subject may be approached from. several 
points of view. We may study the useful products 
of the trees, either domestic or foreign. We may 
think of the value of forests or assemblages of trees, 
in the economy of nature. Or the poetry of trees 
may stimulate us to look upon the aesthetic side of 
the subject. “A Primer of Forestry,” Part L., pp. 
88, published by the United States department of 
agriculture, division of forestry, 1899, is just the 
book to be on the desk of every graminar_ school. 
The book is authoritative, full of illustrations from 
all parts of our country, and will supply the teacher 
with an abundance of interesting material. 

1. The Useful Products. The preliminary step 


-is the study of a wood section to see how the tree 


grows internally in the production of wood. An ex- 
planatory reading lesson from chapter 1 of the 
“Primer” will prepare the way, using such topics as 
the parts of a tree, the food of a tree, how the tree 
breathes, and the growth of a tree. 

This may be followed by a drawing exercise on the 
structure of wood. Cross sections of oak sticks are 
among the best for showing the structure. <A little 
forethought will provide specimens for each pupil 
or group of pupils. A careful examination of the 
section precedes the drawing -the rough outer bark, 
the more compact inner bark, the light sap wood, the 
darker heart wood, the rings of annual growth, the 
rays extending from centre to circumference. The 
meaning of these parts is stated in the latter part of 
chapter 1, especially the use of the cells in the life of 


the tree—to conduct water, to store food, and to give 
strength. Why can we tell the age of a tree by 
counting the rings? Why do the separate rings 
show so distinctly? The parts of the drawings are 
labeled in order to impress the names, and a proper 
descriptive heading for the whole drawing is selected, 
as suggested by the plan used in books. 

Wood sections are now available in most school 
supply stores, or they may be obtained from R. B. 
Hiough of Lowville, N.Y. A few of these will suffice 
to illustrate the use of the grain in ornamental and 
furnishing woods. Hold the thin sections up to the 
light to bring out the beauty of the grain. Notice 
how the wood is cut in order to show the grain in 
three different ways, think how. the cells are cut in 
each case. These sections help emphasize the cell 
structure. Find illustrations in the woodwork of 
the building that will correspond to these sections. 
If the sections themselves are not ‘available, then the 
pictures must serve (Plates VIT.-IX.) 

In most places it is possible for the children. to 
colleet different kinds of wood used for fuel, for 
timber, for inside work, for furniture, for tools, or 
for ornament. The woods are named and labeled, 
and in each case the character of the wood noticed, 
as an explanation of its use—tough fibres, soft or 
hard wood, easily burned, beautiful grain, elasticity, 
abundance, ete. A final paper may be prepared on 
“The different woods used in our school building,” 
or some pupils may prefer to select their own homes 
as material for illustration. 

2. Assemblages of ‘Trees or Forests. Many 
schools in the country are within sight of woodland, 
and this may serve as an observational basis for the 
subject. Which kind of trees form the assemblage? 
It may be a pine grove growing on sandy soil, it may 
he oak trees on a gravelly side hill, red maples in a 
wet lowland, a mixed group of oaks, pines, birches, 
and nut trees, or a cedar swamp. In each case the 
relation of the soil and exposure is noticed. It is 
also interesting to note which trees will thrive in the 
shade, and which die off in parts under such condi- 
tions, while the parts flourish that are well exposed 
to sunlight. The difference between a pine grove 
and oak grove in this respect is very apparent. 
Chapter Il. has interesting reading on the habits of 
forest trees. The children will enjoy hunting for 
the “Seven Ages of a Tree” as deseribed in chapter 
IT.. and they can find illustrations of the struggle 
for light among trees close at hand. 

The pictures are very helpful in geography, as they 
iHustrate pine forests of Florida, spruce forests in 
North Carolina and Germany, fir forests in Oregon 
and Washington, cedar forests in New Jersey, mixed 
forests along the Alleghenies, big trees of California, 
Many industries, also 
injuries to forests, are pictured and described in 
chapter lV. 

Poetic Allusions to Trees. While the other 
work is going on, the pupils may select pleasing refer- 
enees, or the teacher may provide them for reading, 
and as the basis of familiar talks. It is a stimulat- 
ing exercise to find the characteristics of the trees 
that inspired the poet as he wrote, as suggested by 
such selections as the following:— 


venng and old forests, ete. 


’Tis merry in greenwood—thus runs the old lay— 
In the gladsome month of lively May. 

When the wild birds’ song on stem and spray 
Invites to forest bower. ° 


Then rears the ash his airy crest, 
Then shines the birch in silver vest, 
And the beech in glistening leaves is drest, 
And dark between shows the oak’s proud breast. 
Like a chieftain’s frowning tower. 
—Sir Walter Scott. 


A song to the oak, the brave old oak, 
Who hath ruled in the greenwood long, 

Here’s health and renown to his broad, green crown, 
And his fifty arms so strong! 

There’s fear in his frown when the sun goes down, 
And the fire in the west fades out; 

And he showeth his might on a wild midnight, 
When the storm through his branches shout. 


Then here’s to the oak, the brave old oak, 
Who stands in his pride alone; 
And still flourisheth he, a hale green tree, 


When a hundred years are gone. —Chorley. 
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Sir Roger de Coverley Papers in the Spectator. . .. Addison 
Critical Period of American riske 
American Commonwealth Bryce 
Issay on Burns (and Carlyle 
Life of Charlotte Bronte........csccccevsecsscces Gaskell 
Haw the Other Half LIVES... Reis 
Judith Shakespeare. ... Black 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner... Coleridge 
Shakespeare’s Winter 
Speech on Conciliation with America.............- Burke 


CLASS TRIP TO BOSTON. 

A Jarge number of pupils of the ninth grades of 
the grammar schools and of the high schooi of Mel- 
rose, in charge of Frank L. 'Titeomb, principal of the 
Franklin school of that town, visited Boston recently 
on an historical trip. 

By kind permission of Mayor Quincy, Faneuil hall 
was opened, and the Granary and King’s chapel bury- 
The party spent the day 
in sightseeing, and teok luncheon ‘during the noon 


ing grounds were visited, 


hour on the eommon. 

The itinerary was as follows: 

Site of old Mill pond. 

Site of Green Dragon tavern. 

Site of Blue Ball tavern. 

Site of Warren’s residence, 

Boston stone. 

Hancock row. 

Count Rumford’s workshop. 

“Nest of Treason.”’ 

Faneuil hall. 

Scene of Boston massacre. 

Site of first church. 

Old state house. 

Scene of Garrison mob. 

Site of Brattle-street church. 

Old courthouse. (Scene of Shadrack’s rescue.) 

King’s chapel and burying ground. 

Granary burying ground. (Here are the graves of 
Samuel Adams, Paul Revere, John Hancock, James Otis, 
Peter Faneuil, Robert T. Paine, and ‘‘Mother Goose.’’) 

*ark-street church (where ‘‘America”’ was first sung). 

Boston common—the long walk, wishing stone, old 
elm, witches, Quakers, pirates, Dorothy Q., British 
parade ground, and Gilbert Stuart’s grave. 

School street (where the Boston boys coasted). 

Old Corner bookstore. 

Site of Province house. 

Old South church. 

Site of Franklin's birthplace. 

Pearl street, route of tea party. 

Site of Griffin's wharf. 

Site of Adams’ birthplace. 

Old Fort hill. 

Liberty square. 

Site of office of Liberator. 

Hancock tavern. 

Site of Red Lion inn. 

Site of Cockerell church. 

Paul Revere’s house. 

site of Hutchinson mansion. 

Mather Eliot house. 

Eliot 


Love 


school. 

lane. 

Franklin's old house. 

Old North church. 

Site of Newman's house. 

General Gage’s headquarters. 

Copp’s Hill burying ground. 

View of “Old lronsides” and Dewey's flagship Olymp‘a. 
Site of S. Smith's birthplace. 


Paul Revere school, 
Master ‘Tileston’s house, 
Hiouse where Piteairn died. 


Route of Panl 


(Charlestown 


Revere 


Breed’s hill, Bunker hill monument, site 


of redoubt, site of breastwork, site of rail fence, birth- 
place of Morse, burial place of John Harvard, and house 
of Oliver Holden, composer of “Coronation.” 

The five great American poets and two representa- 
tive American novelists have celebrated in verse and 
story localities embraced in this route. The pupils 
were advised to read Emerson’s “Boston”; Holmes’ 
“The Boston Tea-Party,” “Grandmother's Story of 
Bunker Hill’: Whittier’s “In the Old South,” “The 
King’s Mission”; Lowell’s “To William Lloyd Gar- 
rison”: Longfellow’s “The Bridge,” “Paul Revere’s 
Ride’: iIfawthorne’s “Tales of the Province House”; 
Cooper's, “Lionel Lincoln.” 


THE CALIFORNIA NATIVE OSTRICH. 


BY E. H. RYDALL. 


About a dozen years ago, encouraged by the suc- 
cess of the English ostrich farmers at the Cape, cer- 
tain enterprising men conceived the idea of import- 
ing ostriches into this country. ‘The example of our 
ritish brethren was certainly encouraging. In- 
stead of the wild flocks of birds warily scurrying 


Fig. 1. A Group of Ostriche.. 


across the African plains, there may have been 
noticed tens of thousands of ostriches, raised by the 
ostrich farmers of South Africa, annually furnishing 
to the great London market ostrich feathers to the 
value of seven million dollars. Ed- 


no more regard for the world than the ordinary police- 
man. The hen ostrich is particularly assiduous in 
her domestie duties: she will turn over the eggs daily, 
so that each end will be equally kept warm: she will 
assist the struggling chick to escape from its shell, 
and take the usual motherly hen interest in her brood, 

The young ostriches may be expected to 
live for seventy-five years, unless destroyed by 
accidents or taken north by some — traveling 
menagerie. Of the patriarchs that left Natal, Africa, 
twelve years ago, but one survives. Doubtless, these 
cold, California nights this matron sighs for the torrid 
deserts of “Afric’s coral strand,” while she surveys 
with interested eye her almost countless progeny, now 
“native sons” of theGolden state. The businessof the 
ostrich farmer is propagation, and with, that end in 
view he immediately sets apart in pairs the male and 
female adults. ‘The hen has remarkable fecundity 
and the male ostrich is polygamous. ‘The hens never 
fight, but always run away. The male ostrich will 
approach a man rapidly and begin kicking him with 
rapidity anywhere in his anatomy; one kick will 
break the human leg; if retreat is impossible, the best 
thing to do is to lie down, for the kick 
will then be thrown above the man 
and he will escape severe injury. 


The sales of California ostrich 
feather products are increasing 


The showroom of the South 
Pasadena ostrich farm contains per- 
haps the largest and finest collection 
of manufactured feather goods in the 
country. Fig. 2 shows a part of the 
room, but to behold these beautiful 
articles at the room itself is a sight 
enjoyed immensely by the lady tour- 
ists who annually make a_ pilgrimage 
to the far-famed state. 


rapidly, 


Ostrich boas, 
capes, collarettes, tips, parasols are 
here in endless profusion; piles 
of ostrich egg shells are for sale as 
and stuffed infant 
triches, the skins of adult ostriches, 


souvenirs: Os- 
and ostrich legs cover the shelves, 
forming an interesting collection of 

natural animal study, 
Many processes have to be gone through under the 
eyes of most experienced artisans before the crude 
feather taken from the bird is an article of com- 


win Cawston, the present proprietor 
of the Norwalk and South Pasadena, 
California, ostrich farms, was one of 
these enthusiasts: he has lived to see 
the success of his African dream. 
Yet a young man comparatively, he 
has left the impress of his inspira- 
tion on a product of this country, 
which, if it proceeds with celerity of 
the South African investor to the 
great future that is now contem- 
plated for the industry, will make 
his name immortal as a benefactor to 
his race, 

Fig. 1 represents one of the 
groups of ostriches at the Norwalk 
ostrich farm: and is about as good a 
representation of the Struthio 
camelus as can be made. Branches 
of this farm have been established at 
South Pasadena, California, and at 
San Antonio, Texas. 

Infant ostriches appear twice annually at these 
farms in great numbers. The hen ostrich will cover 
fifteen eggs at one sitting; eighty per cent. of these 
will hatch. The shells from unfertile eggs are sold 
{o visitors as souvenirs of the state; and, if they were 
not so expensive, and time was not needed to discover 
their fertilitv, would be sold to the hotels of Southern 
California the same as ordinary hen eggs, thus fur- 
nishing to the traveler one of the luxuries enjoyed by 
the noble Romans. 'The hen sits on her nest forty- 
two days: in this labor she is assisted by the male 
ostrich, who serenely keeps the eggs warm through 
the cold nights and assists all dav in defending the 
recumbent hen from intruders. At this time only is 
the ostrich belligerent: at all other ages and times 
the hirds simply meander around the vast corrals with 


Fic. 2. Section of Showroom. 

merce fit for the open market. Indeed, it may truly 
be said that the cost of manufacture is equal to the 
cost of raw material. With the evidence before us 
of the experience of the South Africa farmers, pos- 
sessing now three hundred thousand ostriches, we 
may safely predict that ere many years have passed 
the California ostrich feather “output” will seriously 
affect the annual consumption of the New York 
market two million dollars. 


Loré Isacon.—Reading maketh a full man: confer- 
ence a ready man: and writing an exact’ man; and, 
therefore, if a man write little. he had need have a 
great memery: if he confer little. he had need have a 
present wit: and if he read little, he had need have 
much cunning to seem to know that he doth not, 
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CHICAGO “RECESSIONAL.” 


In view of the objection to the “Recessional” in 
Chicago, I. A. Plati, Chicago’s poet, submits this as 
a substitute for use in the schools. Tt is certainly 
not seriously theistic:— 

KIPLING. 
If drunk with sight of power we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe— 
Such boasting as the Gentiles use, 
Or lesser breeds without the law— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget. 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard— 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding calls not Thee to guard— 
For frantic boast and foolish word 
Thy mercy on Thy people, Lord! 


PLATT. 
We smile from army and from ship 
At Aguinaldo’s spear and shield. 
Old Uncle Sam his heels will trip— 
Two Richmonds cannot hold the field. 
Oh, rebel chief, conceited pup, 
We'll do you up, we'll do you up. 


We'll hold those islands of the seas! 
We've bought them with our blood and gold; 
Those islands clad in waving trees, 
We'll hold them all; they'll not be sold! 
We call the bluff; we'll get there yet— 
Don’t you forget! Don’t you forget! 


THE NORMAL St HOOL.—(\.) 


Report at Los Angeles meeting July, 1899, of a 
committee composed as follows: Z. X. Snyder, Colo- 
rado, chairman; R. G. Boone, Michigan; A. G. Boy- 
den, Massachusetts: Miss Marion Brown, Louisiana; 
Frank MeMurry, New York: E. T. Pieree, California; 
Schaeffer, Pennsylvania; H. TH. Seerley, Iowa. 
GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL VARIATIONS 

THAT EXIST IN NORMAL SCHOOLS IN THE 
UNITED SVrATES. 

The Pacific Slope Normal School.—The normal 
schools of this section do not need to furnish all the 
teachers required by their elementary schools, since 
many reasons have led to a large teacher population, 
well-educated and professionally trained, coming 
from other states. This condition of population has 
enabled these schools, in even the younger states, to 
set a higher standard for entrance than has been 
possible in other states of the union. The general 
opinion, therefore, prevails here that a full high- 
school edueation should be the minimum standard 
of entrance. In addition, many of these schools do 
not undertake to prepare teachers for any work be- 
yond primary and grammar grades, as the limits 
placed upon the certificates of authority granted as 
teachers to their graduates forbid their teaching in 
higher grades, an additional college-standard exam- 
ination being required to enable one to teach in high- 
school grades. This has the effect of keeping the 
course of study within the essential limits, and also 
enables more attention to be given to special lines 
and to training in the practice school than is com- 
mon in other regions of the union. The welcome 
granted in these states to graduates of normal 
schools from the other states and from Canada, as 
shown by the courtesy quite generally conceded to 
them by aceepting their diplomas as evidence of 
ability to teach and authorizing them to teach any- 
where in elementary grades, has induced thousands 
of teachers of high grade preparation to make their 
home here, thus giving this region, in fact, an excel- 
lent corps of teachers. 

All these observations lead to the conclusion that 
there has been constant progress in the three- 
quarters of a century the state normal schools have 
existed. That progress has been both experimental 
and evolutionary. The changes that have come to 
the possibilities and needs have always found the 
normal school ready to adapt itself to the new con- 
ditions. The normal school has been so near the 
publie thought all this time that it is more nearly to- 
day an actual exponent of public sentiment than any 
other publie institution of equivalent magnitude. 
Ji is specialls sensitive to public demand, and sin- 


cerely endeavors to do for the people what is assumed 
to be essential to prepare teachers for the public 
schools. This accounts for much of the variation 
that is known to exist at present, and it is evident 
that, with a better knowledge of what has been ac- 
complished in the different states in the preparation 
of teachers, and what ideals prevail in producing the 
different characteristics of strength and successful 
results now known to he attained, there will be found 
more satisfactory and uniform results, more svm- 
pathetic relation among the workers in this great 
field of labor, and a loftier conception of what the 
American teacher must become to fill. the place of 
destiny conferred by democracy and Christianity. 


AFTER VACATION. 
Who can tell how much of gain 
In strength of muscle, nerve, or brain, 
Vacation brought us from the sea? 
And more than that; I’m sure the might 
Of all that glory passing bright 
Of sky and sea, of day and night, 
Must bring to us a larger life, 
A braver outlook for the strife, 
A stronger faith, a deeper love, 
A surer hold on things above, 
Until again to you and me 
Vacation brings the restful sea. 

—G. M. Howara, 


TEACHING CIVIL GOVERNMENT —(/1.) 


BY ELEANOR J. CLARK 


TH STATE AND TERRITORY. 
Il. STATE GOVERNMENT. 

Historical—One may place the less interesting 
political institutions in their proper historical set- 
ting, made as vivid as truth permits. In teaching 
state government begin with a preliminary study of 
its settlement, and if one of the original thirteen. 
of its early forms of government,—proprietary, 
charter, or reval province; of its government when 
cut off from the mother country by the Revolution: 
of its final organization as a state, and the influence 
its constitution had Gf any) upon the federal econsti- 
tution. 

The Constitution —In the study of the present 
constitution find what principles of personal liberty 
are asserted in its “bill of rights.” what special laws 
are made by it: if it provides for educational, chari- 
table, or penal institutions. Is a constitution sup- 
posed to make laws? Why not leave them to the 
legislature? 

Eminent Domain.—Explain the right of eminent 
domain (originating in the king's right to the land), 
or ihe power of a government, when publie good de- 
mands, to take land from the individual, even with- 
out his consent, by the payment of a suitable sum 
(exercised by county and town also). 

Police Power.—This is but one feature of the gen- 
eral police power of the state in the control of the 
individual and his property when opposed to the in- 
terests of the people; examples,—quarantine regula- 
tions, inspection of food supplies brought in a state: 
regulations concerning health of a city, as cleanli- 
ness, water supply. sewerage: regulation of changes 
of transportation companies: factory and tenement 
house inspection, ete. 

Suffrage and Naturalization.-While the state de- 
cides the qualifications for voting.—as age, previous 
residence, edueation, property (7),—and decides when 
an alien wishing to become a citizen may vote, the 
federal government limits the state in two ways. 
First, no state shall deny to anv citizen the right of 
suffrage “on account of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude.” (Constitution, amendment XV.) 
Second, congress has provided a uniform naturaliza 
tion law for the admission of foreigners as citizens, 
which the states must follow. (1.)) Declaring inten- 
jion. An alien wishing tos become a citizen takes 
oath before a court of Jaw that it is his intention to 
a citizen of the United States and to re- 
(Some 


hecome 
nounce allegiance to any other country. 
states then permit him to yote.)  (2.) Final steps. 
Two vears later he proves to the court a residence in 
this country of five vears, in that state or territory 
of one year, renounces his allegiance to any other 
country, gives up his title of nobility, if he has one. 
and in return receives American citizenship, with all 


its privileges save one,—he can never be president of 
the United States. 

Law Making, or What the State Does.—The 
federal government does those things which a state 
could not well do, as coining money, regulating ecom- 
inerce, directing army and navy, making war, ete. 
Qn the other hand, the state makes those laws, carries 
them out, and tries cases arising from their violation, 
relating to our everyday affairs.—as education, mar- 
riage. diveree, property, religious rights, legal rights 
of ettizens, of relatives, of emplover and employee, 
partnership, insurance, public and private corpora- 
(as a city and railway). 

Militia.--While in ordinary times the militia is 
inainiy under state control and support, and may be 
called by the governor to suppress internal disturb- 
ance, the federal government may eall it into its ser- 
vice in case of war. Then it is under federal con- 
trol—save that the state may appoint its officers— 
until mustered out of United States service. 

Andicinry.—Under the judicial department it will 
he well to make the first thorough study of state 
courts. Fach state has three grades of courts. (1) 
local courts, (2) courts of record, (3) supreme court, 
with right of appeal from lowest to highest. While 
the decisions made as to the interpretation and ap- 
plication of law (define common statute law) by the 
highest state eourt (supreme, usually) must be fol- 
lowed by every other court in that state, they are not 
hinding upon the courts of other states, although 
often followed. There are various kinds of eases 
coming before the courts. Civil suits are those 
which arise from a broken contract, either in) an 
attempt to enforce it or to secure damages. Sub- 
jects leading to such suits are marriage, divorcee, 
property, ete. The plaintiff brings suit; the defend- 
ant is the one against whom suit is brought. 
Criminal cases arise from crimes which endanger 
society, as burglary. arson, murder, ete. Probate 
busiiess relates to the settlement of estates of de- 
ceased, guardianship of feeble-minded adults. or 
minor children. 

Grades.-—While the first and third grade of courts 
(one and three above) of one state correspond with 
the first and third of another, there are various 
forms of the second, (2) the court of reeord. 

(1.) Local courts. The “mavor’s court” in the 
city. that of the justice of the peace in the country, 
tries petty crimes—“‘offences”—and small civil suits; 
Inf it may cause the arrest and detention of sus- 
pected criminals for trial in a higher eourt. 

(2) Court of record—ealled distriet or eireuit— 
has a jury, and tries the more serious erimes and 
civil suits, either at first (i. e., has “original jurisdie- 
tien’) or those appealed from the lower courts (i. e., 
has “appellate jurisdiction’), Under this court it 
is well to Jearn of the judges, jury—both grand and 
petit-——counsel, witnesses, and the “procedure” or 
steps in trial of a eriminal ease. Vind if the state 
maintains separate probate and equity (chancery) 
courts and their work. 

(3) Supreme eourt differs from Jower courts in 
that the ease appealed is not retired, but the record 
of it made by the lower courts is carefully examined 
hy the judges together (without jury). Their deei- 
sion (i. ¢., of the majority) as to whether the law has 
heen properly applied to the case decides the matter. 
AN) decisions rendered are published (by “Reporter’’), 
and every court of that state must abide by them. 
These printed reports form a large part of a lawyer's 
library. 

It. PERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT. 

Congress has-power to acquire, hold, and dispose 
of territory. While in the past it has been the poliey 
of the federal government to organize public lands 
into a territorial form of government and admit them 
to statehood when a suitable time came, there is 
nothing in the constitution to prevent their being 
held permanently as territories if the people, through 
their representatives in congress, so will. Note the 
federal control over Distriet of Columbia, forts, 
arsenals, and public buildings of the federal govern 
ment in the states; learn of the different acquisitions 
of territory. 

A delegate sent In ench territory to the liouse of 
representatives looks after territorial interests in the 
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The Christian Scientists are waging war on teach- 
ing physiology in school. Next! 

Amherst has her first theological professor for 
president and Yale has her first layman. 

New presidents for Amherst, Wellesley, Yale, and 
the University of California all in one season! And 
such presidents! America has never known such a 
season. 

Dr. Maxwell says: “There is not one high school 
in any borough that is adequately supplied with the 
needed appliances for teaching physics, chemistry, 
and biology.” There is no exeuse for this. A high 
school without such equipment is a disgrace in a cit) 
of 30,000. What is it in a city of 3,000,0007 


Send twenty-five cents to Irwin Shepard, Winona, 
Minn., for “Report of Committee on College En- 
trance Requirements.” It is well worth it. You 
can also get the “Report of the Committee on 
Normal Schools” for fifteen cents, or the “Report of 
Committee on Relations of Public) Libraries to 
Public Schools” for the same price. 


There is no such itching for newness as there was 
twelve Vears ago, and there is no such fear of newness, 
but every one secms ready to find better methods and 
equally ready to retain that which is thoroughly good. 
No one blushes for fear she will be considered behind 
or ahead of the times. The pose of the ordinary 
teacher is something almost wholly unknown from 
TRS85 to 1890. 


Mr. Moody says that it is worth going a thousand 
miles to get a good thought. Recently he offered a 
prize of $5.00 to the young man who would send him 
the best thought that he had obtained during the 
month. The following was adjudged the prize: 
“Men grumble because God puts thorns on roses. 
Would not it be better to thank God that he puts roses 
on thorns?” 


Superintendent E. Benjamin Andrews of Chicago 
in his annual address took an heroic stand for higher, 
nobler work in schools along the line of morals. He 
enters a protest against the elimination of such sub- 
jects as cleanliness in speech and thought, thrift, 
temperance, fortitude, perseverance, veracity, the 
rights and laws of property, public spirit, love of 
country, regard for parents, the aged, the feeble, the 
unfortunate, and the lower animals. 

Dr. Maxwell's report on the schools of Greater New 
York puts him in a hot place between the cross fire 
of an indignant school board, and of the sarcastic 
Brooklyn principals. The ineffectual attempt of the 
school board to suppress certain phases of his report 
raises new issues and awakens new interest in the possi- 
bility of popularizing school reports. No copies of 
this report will go to the second-hand bookstore. 
Whatever else Dr. Maxwell may or may not accom- 
plish, he has certainly made a demand for his report of 
1899. 


IS KIPLING A PLAGIARIST? 


Miss Parson, one of the assistant superintendents 
of Chicago, accuses Kipling of having taken not a 
little of “The Recessional” from Emerson. Of the 
three points which she makes, but one is really of any 
weight. 

“The Recessional” :— 

‘*Under whose awful band we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine.” 

Emerson in “Woodnotes” :— 

* And grant to dwellers with the pine 
Dominion over palm and vine ” 

This is unimportant, but decidedly interesting. 
Probably Kipling cannot tell how he happened to 
have a line precisely like that of Emerson, and cer- 
tainly no one else can tell. Really, the only sus- 
picious thing about it is changing the places of “pine” 
and “vine,” but even if he had just been reading 
Imerson’s “Woodnotes,” that line is of no consider- 
able moment in the great ‘Recessional.” Miss 
Farson is one of the very bright women in educational 
work in the country, and it required her keenness to 
detect this resemblance. It does not challenge her 
sharp insight to say that the discovery is unim- 
portant. 


WOMEN TEACHERS. 


The discussion of the employment of married 
women as teachers has sometimes led to an indecent 
discussion, im which the moral character of women 
teachers has been spoken of slightingly. The same 
class of persons speak with equal disrespect of 
the moral character of all working women. It is 
fiendish to attempt to rob a woman who must earn 
her living, and often must help to support others, of 
her richest inheritance, her reputation. The “blue 
hook” usually excludes from recognized social circles 

women who work, including teachers. The very 
necessity for work and economy prevents a woman 
from devoting the time to rest, to dress, and to the 
general influences which contribute to beauty, which 
is styled “grooming.” which is an all-sufficient sacri- 
fice for her to make without being placed under the 
suspicion of being immoral because of necessity of 
working. 

Carroll D. Wright ef the United States labor 
hureau of statistics, the ablest statistician of the 
world, says: “The working women of this or any other 
civilized country are upon as high a place of purity 
as any class in the community.” There can be no 
question about this, and all honor to Colonel Wright 
for saving it. 

A GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 

The Journal is now prepared to make it possible 
for its readers to get for their schools or for their 
homes a great set of hooks for a reasonable sum and 
on easy terms. 

Too much can hardly be said in praise of “The In- 
ternational Library.” The books are elegant, the 
illustrations genuine works of art, and the selections 


are as good as the literature of the world in all ages 
affords, It isin very truth a great library in itself, 

But the greatest feature is the way in which our 
subseribers can secure it. The price of the set of 
twenty volumes is low at the regular price, and our 
subseribers get it at so great a reduction as to bring 
it down to $39, 

At this price the publishers will send the entire set 
of twenty volumes at once if you send them $3.00, 
and you may pay the remaining $36 in twelve pay- 
ments of $3.00, 

There is no set of twenty books of greater value to 
2 school and none so beautiful and valuable that ean 
he had on sttch terms. Mention the Journal of 
Mducation when you write them. 

We do not wish any one to be tempted beyond what 
he can afford, but if you want a great library for $39, 
this can be had by paving $3.00 a month and have the 
use of all the hooks from the first. 


EDUCATION AND IGNOKANCE,—(V1IL) 
A CONTRAST. 
THE JUKES VERSUS JONATHAN EDWARDS. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


AARON BURR.—(1.) 

Undoubtedly some readers are already impatient 
at the delay in dealing with Aaron Burr. There was 
a time when it was fashionable to refer to Colone] 
Burr as sufficiently infamous to prove that heredity 
was of no appreciable value. As a matter of fact it 
is rather refreshing to have one upon whom the 
imagination can play viciously. It simply intensifies 
the while light of the rest of the record. 

Colonel Burr was not a saint after the model pre- 
sented by his father, the godly president of Prince- 
ton, the Rey, Dr. Aaron Burr, by his grandfather, 
Jonathan Edwards, or by at least 1,394 of the other 
members of the family of Mr. Edwards, and there is 
ho purpose to give him saintly enthronement, but it 
may not be amiss to suggest that the abuse of him 
has been a trifle overdone, 

Colonel Aaron Burr died at eighty with thirty 
years of the worst treatment ever meted out to a man 
against whom the bitterest enemies and the most 
brilliant legal talent could) bring no charge that 
would stand in the eves of the law. I have no pur- 
pose to lessen the verdict of prejudice, for the study 
of the Fdwards family is all the more fascinating be- 
cause of one such meteor of error. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that a study of the last thirty vears 
of Colonel Burr's life makes one more exasperated 
With human nature under a political whip than with 
Colonel Burr's mistakes. 

At forty-nine Aaron Burr was one of the most 
brilliant. most admired, and beloved men in the 
States. For thirty years his had been a 
career with few American parallels. He had but one 
real and intense enemy, and that man had hated him 
for all those years. Alexander Hamilton had never 
Inissed an opportunity to vilify Mr. Burr, and it had 
never been resented. Calmly had Aaron Burr pur- 
sued his upward and onward course, simply smiling 
at the vituperation of Hamilton. Could those two 
men have agreed, they would have been the greatest 
leaders any nation ever had. Their hatred was as 
expensive as was that of Messrs. Blaine and Conklin 
in after years. 

very age must have a political scapegoat, one 
upon whose head is placed symbolically the sins of 
the period, after which he is sent into the wilder- 
ness of obscurity, and to befriend him thereafter 
isa social and political crime. There have been 
several such in our country’s history, and there will 
he others. Aaron Burr suffered more than any other 
simply heeause the glory from which he departed was 
greater. 

On March 2, 1805, Aaron Burr, vice-president of 
the United States, and president of the senate, re- 
tired from the chair two days before his term expired. 
He made a farewell address, which produced a greater 
Hnpression upon that body than other words ever 
spoken there. Every senator was weeping, and for a 
long time no one could leave his seat or propose any 
It was a sight for the nations to look. 
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upon and wonder. Yor fourteen years he had been 
one of the most conspicuous members of that body. 

Aaron Burr’s ultimate ruin was wrought by his 
colonization experiment in) Louisiana. In popular 
opinion, there was something traitorous in that un- 
successful venture of his. President Jefferson and 
the entire political force of the administration were 
hent upon his conviction, but Chief Justice Marshall, 
as capable, honorable, and incorruptible a jurist as 
the country has known, would not have it so. Un- 
fortunately, the brilliant arraignment of William 
Wirt was printed and read for half a century, while 
the calm rulings of Chief Justice Marshall never went 
heyond the eourt room. 

Aaron Burr in 1805 paid $50,000 for 400,000 acres 
of land which had heen purchased of Spain in 1800, 
hefore it passed to France and then to the United 
States in 1808. Of the motive of Colonel Burr we 
must always be ignorant, that he was not guilty of 
any crime in connection therewith we are certain, for 
the highest tribunal of the land acquitted him. 

Why did aman of his capabilities, upon. retire- 
ment from the vice-presidency, attempt, at fifty years 
of age to start life anew under such unpromising con- 
Because he was suddenly politically and 
professionally ruined. Why? had 
killed Alexander Hamilton in a duel. 
done that? It is a long story. 
brief as possible. 


ditions? 


Because he 
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RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR WRONGFUL 
ATTENDANCE OFFICERS. 


ACTS OF 

The attendance officer is a creation of the statute. 
The beard of education is required to make the ap- 
pointment. 

Though a corporation, the board of education is only 
such to discharge the important duties connected with 
education that the statute requires. It has no private 
interests, and derives no special benefit or’ advantage 
from its corporate capacity, but its duties are essen- 
tially and exclusively of a publie character. 

The rule of ‘respondeat superior,” which is that the 
superior or master must answer, or is responsible, for 
the acts of his agent or servant, does not apply to the 
relations between the board of education and the at- 
tendance officer. That rule is based upon the right 
which the employer has to select his servants, to dis- 
charge them if not competent, or skillful, or well be- 
haved, and to direet and control them while in his 
employ, 

The duties of the attendance officer are preseribed 
hy the statute, and not by the board of education, al- 
though the hoard may make regulations governing his 
conduet to some extent, as the statute provides. 

These statements are made by the fourth appellate 
division of the supreme court of New York, in the case 
of Reynolds against the Board of Education of Union 
Free school district of the city of Little Falls, 53 New 
York Supplement, 75, where it was sought to hold the 
hoard of education responsible for the death of a boy 
killed by a train while being pursued by an attendance 
officer, 

The theory upon which the action was brought was 
that the attendance officer bore such a relation to the 
hoard of edueation that his acts were its acts; that he 
was an improper person to be appointed to the position 
of attendance officer, not being possessed of such sound 
mind and memory as was reasonably requisite; that he 
executed his duties in attempting to arrest the boy in 
an unlawful and negligent manner, and for these acts 
the board was responsible: and that the statute had 
created the board of education a corporation, and it 
was subject to the liabilities of other corporations 
whose employees, agents, or servants are guilty of 
negligent acts resulting in injurv to others. 

But the court does not coincide with the plaintiff's 
contentions. Some of its reasons, therefor, have just 
been stated. As to any liability for negligence in ap- 
pointing an incompetent person as attendance officer, 


and in failing to make proper regulations to govern his 
conduct, which it considers the serious point in. the 
case, the court holds that the allegation of ineom- 
peteney was too vague and also insufficient in heing 
hut a statement ofa conclusion, W hile the allegation of 
negligence, resting upon the failure to prescribe the 


Why had he 


shrewd and brave General 


dutics andgmake rules and regulations should be dis- 
missed from consideration under the general rule that 
a body corporate of the character of the board of edu- 
cation, whose duties are of a public character only, is 
not liable for negligence which results from the exeeu- 
tion of a statutory duty, unless the liability is expressly 
created by statute: and that the “may” in this statute 
concerning the making of rules and regulations is not 
to be regarded as “must.” 

Another insuperable objection, which the court 
points out, to the plaintiffs case is that his complaint 
clearly showed that the boy was not a truant; that he 
was not liable to arrest; and that at the time of the 
arrest he was in the presence of his father, and was ab- 
sent from school with his permission, to the knowledge 
of the officer. The officer’s act, the court therefore 
says. was a bald, naked trespass. The pursuit of the 
child in the face of an approaching train, at a danger- 
ous point, across the railroad track, against the express 
commands of the child’s father, was not only unauthor- 
ized, but a criminal act, it savs, which could not pos- 
sihly be counted within the scope of the officer's 
authority, and, for that reason, the board could not be 
held responsible for it; and, it adds that, in this view 
of the case, it was unimportant whether the officer was 
incompetent to fill the position’to which he was ap- 
pointed or not. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The war which Mr. Chamberlain 
blithely is proving a far more serious enterprise than 
he could have anticipated. The disaster to the 
British forces at Ladysmith October 30 was the most 
humiliating reverse which British arms have experi- 
enced within the memory of any on» now living. Two 
crack infantry regiments, the Royal Trish Fusiliers 
with a gallant record more than a century old, and the 
Gloucester regiment, with a battery of mountain 
artillery. were surrounded by the Boers, eut off from 
and. after a heavy fight, forced to surrender. 


provoked so 


relief, 
London despatches report that the news there was re- 
ceived with a kind of stupefaction, and it may well 
have heen, for it was confidently expected that Gen- 
eral White, with a foree numbering from twelve to 
fifteen thousand men, would be able easily to repel the 
Boers, who were but a little more numerous, and had 
a more extended line to cover. 

by the 

the com- 


clearly outgeneraled 
Piet Joubert. 

mandant-in-chief of the Transvaal, who led the com- 
hined Boers forces from the Transvaal and the Free 
State. Tle opened fire upon the British camp at 
Ladysmith from a height six thousand vards distant, 
with the heavy forty-pounders whieh, by exertions 
little short of miraculous. the Boers had brought from 
Pretoria. When the British attack developed, the 
Boers gave way. and the British followed them exult- 
antly, only to find that what had appeared to be 
fortifications were deserted. General Joubert had 
left a sufficient force there to occupy the British and 
to ure them away from their camp, and with his main 
force had movéd around their right, and by a quick 
flank movement cut off and captured the entire col- 
vin which General, White had stationed on a hill to 


cuard the left flank. 
* 


The British were 


When Mr. Chamberlain made his defense of his 


poliey in the house of commons the other day, he took _ 


the ground that national alienations were less likely 
to he caused by hatred than by contempt. Whatever 
truth there may be in this view. the disaster at Lady- 
smith is likelv verv materially to modify the contempt 
which the English have been in the habit of express- 
ing for the Boers. The British press has almost uni- 
feanaity represented the Boers as stolid. corrupt, and 
densely ignorant. and searcely more to be dreaded in 
| Tt was admitted 
firing from 


war than a mob of armed peasants. 
that the 
cover. but if it had heen asserted in London a month 
veo that they were capable of marshaling and handl- 
ing large forees, of using artillery effectively, of with- 
standing the charges of British regulars, and of con- 
ducting extensive operations far from their base of 
would have been met with 


were good marksmen, when 


supplies, the assertion 


ridicule. 
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Admiral Dewey is given to surprises; and the an- 
nouncement that he is about to be married is, to all 
except his most intimate friends, one of the greatest 
surprises of all. It must have seemed a pity, to a 
great many people, that the fine house at Washington, 
which has just been given him as a token of the affec- 
tion and gratitude of his countrymen, was not to be 
graced by the presence of a woman. Now that his 
new plans have heen announced, with characteristic 
frankness and simplicity, to a delegation conveying 
an invitation to a eivie reception, every one will wish 
him jov. The bride-elect is Mrs. Hazen, sister of 
John R. MeLean, the Democratic candidate for gov- 
ernor of Ohio, and widow of Brigadier-General Wil- 
liam B. Hazen, formerly chief of the Signal service. 
She is a brilliant and attractive woman. She comes 
of Preshyterian stock, but is herself a Catholic. 

* * * 


The statement made in the Spanish senate the past 
week, that three small islands in the Philippine archi- 
pelago, north of Luzon, had been overlooked by the 
commissioners who drafted the peace treaty with 
Spain, and were not included in the cession, and 
therefore were still Spain’s to dispose of, has bed to 
considerable study of maps. But the senator who 
made this assertion seems to have heen misinformed, 
or to have made an inadequate study of the treaty. 
The third article of the treaty fixes the northern 
limit of the cession at the twentieth parallel of north 
latitude: and the three islands in questions. which 
are of little account anvway, except as a possible bone 
of contention, are south of that line and clearly 
within the terms of the cession. 

* * * 


The affection of the heart, from which vice-Presi- 
dent Tlohart has heen suffering for months. assumed 
a more acute form during the past week, and for davs 
his life hung bv a thread. Tle mav rallv and linger a 
while longer, or a relapse may carry him off at any 
moment: but in anv ease his publie career must be re- 
carded asended. was comparatively little known 
ontside of his own state of New Jersey when he was 
nominated for the vice-presidency, but he has made 
a creat manv friends. and has won a large measure of 
respect and esteem in public life. He has not been 
a mere figurehead on the one hand. or obtrusivelv am- 
hitions on the other: but he has fulfilled the duties 
of his oMee. particularly those of presiding officer of 
the senate, with dignity, affability, and efficiency. 

* * 


The preliminary report of the Philippine commis- 
sioners should set at rest all doubt concerning two 
hitherto disputed points: the first heing the question 
who hegan the present hostilities, and the second the 
question whether promises of independence were ever 
made to Aguinaldo. On the first point, the report, 
which is signed by all the commissioners, savs: “De; 
plorable as war is, the one in which we are now en- 
eaged was unavoidable by us. We were attacked by 
a hold. adventurous and enthusiastic army. No 
alternative was left us, except ignominious retreat.” 
T pon the seeond point, Admiral Dewey, in a memo- 
randum to the commission. included in the reports, 
savs: “No allianee of any kind was entered into with 
anv promise of independence 


This dis- 


Aguinaldo, nor was 
made to him. then or at any other time.” 
poses of two widely-current fallacies. 
* 

The present operations in the Philippines are not of 
a sensational character, and they do not attract much 
attention, as reports of them appear from time to 
{ime in the newspapers. But to anyone who follows 
them closely, it is clear that the American forces are 
pursuing a well-defined plan of eampaign, the object 
of which is to push the insurgents farther and farther 
north along the line of the railroad, and later, by a 
movement from the sea southward from Dagupan to 
catch them between two columns. The American 
forces on the islands, according to Adjutant-General 
Corb'n’s report, still number only about 32,000; which 
is not a sufficient number for extensive operations and 
an effective garrisoning of places taken. But by 
Christmas time the re-enforeements on the way will 
have doubled this force, and there is reason to hope 
that a few weeks of active campaigning will bring the 
insurrection to an end, 
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national legislature; he may bring in a bill and de- 
hate, but he cannot vote. 

The territorial government is similar in plan to 
that of a state; but its important executive and judi- 
cial officers are appointed by the president, its laws 
are subject to approval of congress. All territorial 
expenses are paid from the United States treasury, 

THE STATE. 
Historical Outline. 


Early settlement:— 
Place. 
Time. 
By whom. 
Reasons for settlement. 
Right of settlement,—charter, purchase, treaty, ete. 
Early forms of government (if one of thirteen original 
states) :— 
Before the Revolution—Charter, proprietary, royal 
province. 
During the Revolution. 
As a state—Adoption of its constitution, ratification of 
federal constitution, admission by congress (if not 
ene of the thirteen). 


Political Outline. 


Constitution: — 

Bill of rights. 

Special laws in constitution. 

Provisions relating to education, charitable or penal 
institutions. 

Powers of the state: — 

Eminent domain. 

Police power. 

Suffrage,—limitations, qualifications, naturalization. 

Law-making (upon subjects relating to everyday 
life)—Special laws relating to care of defective or 
criminal classes. 

Powers denied the state. Guarantee to state. (Consti- 
tution.) 

State institutions: Militia—State control, federal con- 
trol. 

Legislative department (name) :— 

House of representatives (other name?). 

Senate—Number of members, how elected, qualifica- 
tions (of each). 

Executive department: — 

tovernor. (Give duties, qualifications, and manner of 
election.) 

Staff (?). 

Council (?). 

Lieutenant-governor (?). 

Secretary. 

Treasurer. 

Auditor (comptroller). 

State superintendent of education. 

Other officers, boards, and commissions. 

Judicial department. Three grades of courts. Appeal. 

1. Justices’ or mayor’s court (under ‘“Township’’). 

2. Court of record,—called district, circuit, or county. 
Differs from lower court (1). Area. Cases tried,— 
civil, criminal, probate, equity. Procedure in a 
criminal case. Court officers,—judge, jury (two 
kinds), sheriff, attorney (‘‘states’” or ‘district’’), 
clerk. 

3. Supreme court. Decisions binding on state courts. 
Bench,—number of justices, electien, term. Original 


jurisdiction (?). Appellate jurisdiction—example. 
Court officers,—clerk, reporter. 


Are members of lower house chosen by voters of town- 
ship or district? 


Territorial Government. 


Constitutional provisions regarding territory.—(Consti- 
tution, Article IV., section III.) 
Territory acquired by the United States: — 
Northwest territory (‘Ordinance of 1787’). 
Louisiana. 
Florida. 
Texas, 
California and Mesilla valley. 
Oregon. 
Alaska. 
Hawaii. 
Porto Rico. 
Cuba (?). 
Philippines (7). 
Guam. 
District of Columbia, arsenals, forts, federal buildings, 
ete. 
Federal control,—expenses, principal officers, laws. 
Delegate congress. 
Legislature,—council, house of representatives (duties). 
Executive,—governor, secretary, others (?) (duties). 
Judiciary—Three grades of courts: Justices’ court, court 
of record (“district court), supreme court. 
Court officers,—district attorney, marshal, clerks of 
courts. 
Local government (town? county? township-county ?). 
How a territory becomes a state. , 


OUR BOOK TABLE. e« 

SPINOZA, HIS LIFE AND PHILOSOPHY. By Sir Fred- 
erick Pollock, Bart. Second Edition. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 427 pp. Price, $3.00. 

The interest in Spinoza and his philosophy has been 
growing of late years with the realization of how large a 
share his writings and his spirit have had in moulding 
the philosophic thought of the present century. The lit- 
erature on the subject has likewise increased, but Sir 
Frederick Pollock’s “Spinoza’’ remains the one authori- 
tative and complete work for English readers. This was 
first published in 1889, and in the new edition it is re- 
vised so as to record new facts that have come to light, 
and to modify statements where it seemed necessary. It 
it an admirable piece of work, valuable both for those to 
whom Spinoza and his philosophy are a new study and 
for critical students of philosophy who know Spinoza at 
first hand. The story of his life, in which the author 
deals judiciously with points that are subject to conjec- 
ture, is followed by selections from his correspondence. 
The main part of the book is devoted to a critical, 
scholarly study of his philosophy, its sources, the devel- 
opment of its principles, and its influence on modern 
thought. Spinoza’s thought requires a modern interpre- 
tation, and this Sir Frederick Pollock has given in a most 
satisfactory manner. He is thoroughly imbued with his 
subject, and he makes his meaning clear and intelligible 
even to the uninitiated. 

ON GENERAL THOMAS’ STAFF. By Byron A. Dunn. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Price, $1.25. 

We have had accasion before to comment upon the 
work of this popular author, and can add but little to our 
words upon the story then under consideration. This 
book is fully as bright and interesting as “General Nel- 
son's Scout,” and we believe in many respects the young 
reader will give it a more hearty approval. 

The story weaves many actual occurrences of the Civil 
War into its pages, giving to it a setting of reality, while 
losing none of the charms of fiction. The illustrations 
are accurate portraitures of the times, and add greatly 
to the attractiveness of the book. 

AN ODE TO GIRLHOOD, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Alice Archer Sewell. New York and London: Harper 
& Brothers. 73 pp. Price, $1.25. 

The happy, loving spirit that breathes through Alice 
Archer Sewell’s “Ode to Girlhood” and her other poems 
is beautiful. It is of love that she writes, not in the sad, 
world-wise way we so often meet with nowadays, but as 
if seen through the dreamy eyes of youth. The lullaby is 
a pretty bit of verse, and many of the other poems are 
delightful. 

NOTHING TO WEAR, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
William Allen Butler. New York and London: Harper 
& Brothers. 241 pp. Price, $1.75. 

We do not wonder that the friends of William Allen 
Butler have urged him to collect his poems in a single 
volume. He wrote them by way of recreation, and they 
bring recreation and pleasure now to a wider circle of 
readers. His is a facile pen, and the light, humorous 
touch is a pleasant change from the ponderous serious- 
ness of more pretentious verse. You cease to care that 
he rhymes “vexed on” with sexton; indeed, that’s a chief 
part of the fun. “Nothing to Wear’ became a famous 
poem in the days of its first appearance in 1857, and it has 
certainly not been forgotten. It describes the sad plight 
of Miss Flora M’Flimsey, who was wont to declare: — 
“When at the same moment she had on a dress 

Which cost five hundred dollars, and not a cent less, 
That she had not a thing in the wide world to wear.” 

The second long poem is “Oberammergau,” a record of 
the passion play of 1890, truly worthy of this great sub- 
ject. The serious vein of this poem is continued in the 


translations from Uhland and in the poems of travel. 

Rarely do we find such a delightful mingling of gay and 

grave ina volume from one poet, and here it’s the gaiety 

that takes the palm. 

UNDER OTIS IN THE PHILIPPINES. By Edward 
Stratemeyer. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.25. 
This is the fourth of the “Old Glory Series” by this 

author. The book shows great care in treating the details 
of the story. The descriptive passages are well done, as 
well as made intensely interesting to the reader. The 
voyage through the strait of Gibraltar and the Suez cana] 
is particularly well written and instructive. The adven- 
tures of the young army officer in the Philippines are as 
lively and dangerous as any one would desire. The book 
is well illustrated, and the publishers have done their 
part in making it very attractive. 

BOTANIZING. By William Whitman Bailey, A. M. 
Providence, R. I.: Preston & Rounds Company. 142 
pp. Price, 75 cents. 

Professor Bailey’s handbook on “Botanizing,” a guide 
to field-collecting and herbarium work, is fairly indis- 
pensable to the botanist. In it he describes in full the 
proper equipment for a collector, and gives directions for 
collecting, preserving, and storing specimens. Field ex- 
cursions, closet work, the herbarium, botanical gardens, 
and museums are all considered. To his own extended 
experience the author has added the suggestions and 
counsel of books and fellow-botanists. The chapter on 
collecting particular families has been largely contributed 
by specialists in the different lines. The bibliographies 
are a helpful feature of the book. This volume is a re- 
written and enlarged form of the author’s earlier work, 
entitled “The Botanical Collector’s Handbook.” 


EL CAPITAN VENENO. 167 pp. Price, 65 cents. 
SANS FAMILLE. 167 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

The Spanish denartment of Heath’s Modern Language 
Series has received the addition of “El Capitan Veneno,” 
by Alarcon, one of the clever modern novelists of Spain. 
As a writer of short stories he was particularly success- 
ful, and this historical tale, marked by much humor and 
pathos, is one of his best. Tt is ably edited by J. D. M. 
Ford of Harvard, who sunplies the notes and vocabulary. 

In the same cseries apnears Hector Malot’s “Sans 
Famille.” edited by I. H. RB. Spiers. It is a wholesome 
and vivid tale of the adventures of a foundling, which re- 
ceived a prize from the French Academy in 1878. The 
simple directness of the stvle and the brightness and in- 
terest of the plot make this an excellent book for French 
classes. 


FAIENCE LIPRARY. New volumes. New York and 
Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 16mo. Cloth. Gilt top. 
Price per volume, 75 cents. 

The new volumes added this season to this convenient 
beautiful and inexpensive series are Emile Souvestre’s 
classic “Attie Philosonher,” newly translated, which ap- 
pears with an admirable preface by Professor W. P. 
Trent. Rudvard Kiping’s “Barrack-room Ballads” con- 
tains the ballads and also the fourteen departmental 
ditties and forty-one other noems, among which is the 
famous “Recessional.”’ N. H. Dole contributes a biorraphy 
of Kipling, and there are three snirited drawings by W. St. 
John Tfarper, as well as a portrait. Hawthorne’s “Blithe- 
dale Romance,” which is the story of Brook farm, appears 
with an appreciative introduction by Andrew J. George, 
of the Brookline high school. Rostand’s “Cvraro de 
Rergerac is introduced with a critical essav by Professor 
Trent. The play is translated into graceful prose by 
Mrs. Helen B. Dole and has a nortrait of Rostand and il- 
lustrations representing Richard Mansfield as Cyrano and 
Margaret Anglin as Roxane. Emerson’s “Early Poems” 
and his “English Traits’ make excellent companion vol- 
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The Natural System of Vertical Writing 


By A. F Newranps and R. K. Row, is more largely used than any other system of writing, either slant or 
vertical. Its success in schools of every grade and condition is due to the facts that: (1.) It is teach- 
able. (2.) Teachers and pupils like it. (3.) It omits more that is useless and includes more that is 


practical than any other system. 
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The Walsh 


Embody in practical form the best modern ideas on the teaching of elementary mathematics 


Arithmetics 


With their 


‘spiral advancement” plan it is impossible for pupils to forget one principle upon taking up the next. 
A valuable monograph on “ The Spiral Teaching of Arithmetic ” mailed free on request 
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Hyde’s Lessons in English 
AND PRACTICAL GRAMMAR were adopted by the States of Idaho and Tennessee (Book I.) in 1899, 
Virginia in 1898, Texas in 1898, Indiana in 1896, and by six other states, two territories, and hundreds 
of cities and towns. The Hyde Series has now been adopted by the schools of nearly one-third of the 


total population of the United States. 


The Heart of Oak Books 


A series of six books that successfully develop a taste for good reading. ‘This series was planred by James 
Russell Lowell, George William Curtis, William M. Sloane, G Stanley Hall, and Charles Eliot Norton. 
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DYSPEPSIA 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


It relieves nervous and sick 
headache; the sense of fullness, 
distress and pain in the stomach 
after meals ; prevents acidity of 
the stomach and offensive belch- 
ing of wind. 

It makes the process of di- 
gestion natural and easy, and 
creates a good appetite. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


November 10: New England Association 
School Superintendents, Latin school, 
Boston; W. H. Small (Chelsea), secre- 
tary. 

December 1-2: Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association, Boston. 

December 1-2: Association of Colleges: 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland at the state nor- 
mal school, Trenton, N. J. 

December 26-27-28-29: Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association, Indianapolis, J. 
R. Hart, secretary. 

December 26-28: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association at Springfleld. 

December 26-28: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association at Topeka. 

December 26-28: Minnesota Educational 
Association at St. Paul. 

December 27-29: Maine Pedagogical So- 
ciety at Bangor. 

December 27-29: North Dakota Educa- 
tional Association at Grand Forks. 

December 27-28: Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association at Jefferson City. 

December 27-29: Southern Educational 
Association at Memphis, Tenn. 

December 27-29: Montana State Teachers’ 
Association at Helena. 

December 27-29: Iowa State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Des Moines. 

December 27-28-29: Iowa Teachers’ State 
Association at Des Moines. 

December 28-29-30: New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association, Trenton, L. C. 
Wooley, secretary. 

Holiday week: New York School Com- 
missioners and Village Superintendents’ 
Association, Syracuse 

Holiday week—Conference of New York 
State Associated Academic Principals at 
Syracuse. 

Holiday week—Conference of New York 
State Grammar School Principals at 
Syracuse. 

Holiday week—Colorado State Teachers’ 
Association at Denver. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


AUGUSTA. The annual meeting of the 
Kennebec County Educational Association 
was held October 27. After the address 
of welcome and the response, the forenoon 
session was devoted to the subject of 
music. In the afternoon Principal C. E. 
Sawtelle of Winthrop delivered an able 
address on “Things to Teach and Stand 
For.”’ A discussion on “Rank” was 
opened by Principal E. C. Cook, Augusta, 
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and Principal Clara M. Burleigh, Gardi- 
ner. This was followed by a paper on 
“English in the High School,” by Miss A. 
M. Richards, Gardiner. One of the most 
practical addresses of the day was that of 
Superintendent Mary S. Snow, Bangor. 
Her subject as it appeared upon the pro- 
gramme was “Thrift”; but this concealed 
the real subject of her talk, which dealt 
with the school savings bank. Miss Snow 
told the teachers in a plain, direct, force- 
ful manner the fesult of her own experi- 
ence along this line in the Bangor schools. 
Any teachers listening to her who are 
striving for a full development of all that 
is best in their pupils must have received 
food for thought that may open to them 
many avenues of usefulness. Principal 
William L. Powers of Gardiner delivered 
an illustrated lecture on the _ subject 
“Birds.”’ He could not fail to interest his 
audience, since this is a subject to which 
he is so thoroughly alive himself. The 
lecture of the evening was on “History.” 
This was’ delivered by Rev. Henry 
Blanchard, D. D., Portland, and was an 
able and eloquent address. 


VERMONT. 


BRATTLEBORO. The fiftieth annua! 
convention of the Vermont State Teachers’ 
Association was held November 2, 3, and 
4. President Mason S. Stone, state super- 
intendent of schools. presented an excel- 
lent programme, both as to the character 
of the subjects treated and the high edu- 
cational standing of the speakers. Rev. 
Nathaniel Butler, president of Colby Col- 
lege, made the first regular address Thurs- 
day evening, which was followed by a 
banquet of the Schoolmasters’ Club. Fri- 
day the speakers were Principal W. E. 
Ranger, Johnson, Vt., on “The Correlation 
of Moral and Civie Culture’; Superintend- 
ent E. G. Ward, Brooklyn, N. Y., on 
“Reading”; Miss Maud Summers, Chi- 
cago, Ill., on “Speer’s Method in Arith- 
metic’; and an address by Melvil Dewey, 
state librarian, Albany, N. Y. In the 
evening Dr. William J. Tucker, president 
of Dartmouth, made an address. Satur- 
day Superintendent H. S. Tarbell, Provi- 
dence, R. I., spoke on “English in Ele- 
mentary Schools,” and F. E. Chapman, 
Cambridge, Mass., on ‘Possibilities Music 
Can Solve.” A large number of teachers 
from all parts of the state were in attend- 
ance, making the meeting one of the most 
successful ever held by this association. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The fifty-third annual meet- 
ing of the Norfolk County Teachers’ As- 
sociation, held November 8, was attended 
by a very large and interested audience, 
The speakers and their subjects compris- 


ing the programme is as follows: Open- 
ing address, Edwin D. Mead, Boston: 
“Primary Arithmetic,” Miss Sarah J, 


Walter, Willimantic, Conn.: ‘Aims in fhe 
Study of Literature,’ Andrew J. George, 
Newton; “The Response to the Picture,” 
Walter Sargent, Littleton; ‘Education 
into Citizenship,” Francis W. Parker, 
Chicago, Ill. Superintendent R. W. Hine 
of Dedham presided over the convention. 
——The Teachers’ Geography Club will 
give a course of illustrated lectures, open 
to the public, in Association hall, corner 
of Boylston and Berkeley streets, begin- 
ning Monday evening, November 27, and 
continuing on December 11, December 18, 
January 15, February 5, February 19, 
March 5, March 19, April 9, and April 16. 
The course will be opened by Professor 
Fay of the Appalachian Club, who will 
speak upon “The Canadian Alps.” The 
list of lecturers already secured includes 
several of the foremost leaders in educa- 
tion. Professor Richard E. Dodge of the 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
will speak upon “The Colorado Plateaux 
of New Mexico, and Their Ancient and 
Modern Civilization.” Professor George 
H. Barton of the Institute of Technology 
will lecture upon “Hawaii: Its Natural 
Scenery and People.” Dr. Ripley of 
the Massachusetts Institute will also lec- 
ture upon “The Racial Geography of 
Europe.”’ Miss Fisher of Wellesley Col- 
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The fetishism of savage Africa makes 
us shudder, and fills us with disgust. 
Yet we have fetishes of our own, one of 
them great, widely-worshipped, and in 
whose name crimes innumerable are 
daily perpetrated. The name of that fe- 
tish is Jenorance. 
To that powerful 
fetish thousands 
of mothers annu- 
ally make sacrifice 
of their daughters. 
For what is it but 
a sacrifice to the 
fetish Ignorance 
to permit girls to 
blossom to wom- 
anhood, and enter 
the marriage rela- 
tion without one f 
helpful hint of the 
obligations of that § 
relation and its 
physical perils? 

Just the word 
which the mother J 
fails to speak 
would turn the 
young girls’ atten- | 
tion to the danger 
of irregularity. 
For it is in the 
ignorance of the necessity for regularity 
in the periods that the foundation is laid 
for the debilitating drains, the female 
weakness, bearing-down pains, inflam- 
mation and ulceration that rob marriage 
of joy and motherhood of happiness. 

That ‘‘ God-send for women’ as wom- 
en have named it, Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription, establishes regularity of the 
periods, dries up all unhealthy drains, 
cures female disease, and inflammation 
and ulceration of the peculiarly femi- 
nine organs. 

Women suffering from diseases pecu- 
liarly feminine, may consult Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, by letter at the Invalids’ Hotel, 
Buffalo, absolutely without charge or fee. 
Each letter is opened in strict privacy, 
read as sacredly confidential and to pre- 
serve the seal of confidence unbroken, 
all replies are sent in plain envelopes, 
bearing no single word of printed matter. 


lege will give an account of her visit to 
Russia with the International Congress of 


Geologists. Edward Atkinson will speak 
upon “The Physical yeography and 
Geclogy of the Cotton Plant.”- Dr. F. P. 


Gulliver of St. Mark’s will bring the re- 
sults of his recent investigations in Hol- 
land. Professor W. M. Davis of Harvard 
will deliver one of the most valuable lec- 
tures. Philip Emerson of Lynn will give 
the results of a series of studies upon the 
surface of New England in relation to the 
life and people. Dr. J. B. Woodworth of 
Harvard will give his interesting and 
helpful lecture upon “The Piedmont of 
Virginia.” It is hoped that Professor 
Goodale of Harvard will speak upon 
“Tropical Vegetation.” Tickets for the 
course are offered at $3; members, $2; 
single admission, fifty cents. The club is 
not in the business to make money, but 
to help the teachers of the state, and all 
interested are invited to aid in the en- 
deavor to improve the methods of geo- 
graphical instruction and stimulate inter- 
est in the subject. Communications as to 
membership or tickets should be ad- 
dressed to Miss Eva S. Morse, secretary, 
91 Newbury street, Boston, or Arthur B. 
Webber, treasurer and chairman of lec- 
ture committee, Harvard school, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. The Massachusetts 
Schcolmasters’ Club dined at the Bruns- 
wick October 28. The after-dinner topic 
was “The Publie School in the Twentieth 
Century.’ The speakers were Edwin P. 
Seaver, superintendent of schools, Bos- 
ton, John Tetlow, head master girls’ high 
and Latin schools, Boston, and Thomas 
W. Davis. master Putnam grammar 
school, Cambridge. — Superintendent 
George E. Gay of Malden addressed the 
New England Conference of Educational 
Workers October 28 on “Fundamentai 
Principles in Teaching English.’”” —— The 
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annual meeting of the New England Confer- 
ence of Educational Workers will be held in 
the hall of the English high school, Boston, on 
November 18, 1899, at 9.30 a.m. The address 
will be given by Professor Earl Barnes on 
“The Present Conditions in English Educa- 
tion.” It will be necessary to begin promptly 
in order that Professor Bari es may be able to 
meet an engagement at 1] a. m. 

WORCESTER. The Worcester County 
Teachers’ Association held its annuaj 
meeting October 27. The following pro- 
gramme was presented to a very large 
audience: “Origin of Common Sense,” 
Professor John M. Tyler, Amherst Col. 
lege: ‘Twenty-five Years’ Experience in 
the Training of Teachers,” Principal E. H. 
Russell, state normal school, Worcester, 
High school section, chairman, William I. 
Abbot, Worcester: ‘‘Paradise Lost,” Rev. 
Calvin Stebbins; “The High School Pupi) 
vs. The English Classics,’’ Charles E, 
Burbank, classical high schooi, Wor- 
cester: “Individualism vs. Mass in Educa- 
tion,” Principal Wallace E. Mason, Leom- 
inster. Grammar section, chairman, 
Etta L. Chapman, Leicester: “Discipline,” 
Principal John L. Riley, Oxford; “The 
Ideal Relation Between Pupil and - 
Teacher.’ Margaret M. Slattery, Fitch- 
burg: “History,” Principal J. Chauncey 
Lyford, Worcester. Primary section, 
chairman, Mrs. H..E. Bushnell, Gardner: 
“Nature Study,” Principal Mary C. 
Henry, Worcester; “Music in the Primary 
Schools,’ Charles I. Rice, Worcester: 
“Literature in the Primary Schools,’ 
Flora E. Kendall, Fitchburg. 

AYER. The seventh annual meeting 
of the Northwest Middlesex Teachers’ As- 
sociation was held October 27. The ad- 
dresses on the programme were: “The 
Tdeal Teacher,” Mrs. Abbie W. Greene, 
Harvard: “English Composition,” R. J. 
Fuller, Ayer: ‘Teaching Geography as a 


Science,” Superintendent D. Gibbs, 
Groton: “Primary Number, Measure- 
ments.” S. I. Graves, Springfield; ‘The 


Function and Values of Studies,’ J. W. 
MacDonald, agent state board of educa- 
tion: “The Union of Educational Forces, 
Home and School,” Superintendent A. O 
Tower, Pepperell; “On Teaching Music,” 
G. W. Cox, Littleton; “Defining Our 
Work.” J. H. Manning, Groton; ‘Reading 
in Lower Grades,” Superintendent Charles 
Clay, Harvard; ‘Nature Study in Wor- 
cester Schools.” Dr. C. F. Hodge, Clark 
University; “Physical Defects of School 
Children,” Superintendent A. K. Whit- 
comb, Lowell. 

MIDDLEBORO. The. sixty-sixth an- 
nual convention of the Plymouth County 
Teachers’ Association wes held in this 


town October 27, about 400 members at- 
tending. The morning session was 
divided into two departments. The ele- 


mentary section was held in the audito- 
rium, and was presided over by C. P. Sin- 
nott of Bridgewater. Addresses were 
made by Superintendent of Schools B. B. 
Russell of Brockton, Asher J. Jacoby of 
Middleboro, F. O. Jones of East Bridge- 
water, W. C. Hobbs of Whitman, Princi- 


pals (. A. Jenny of Brockton, J. G. Rat- 
cliffe of Brockton, A. N. Whitney of 


Brockton. Among other speakers were 
Misses IL. A. Hicks, M. B. Snow, E. C. 
Fisher of Bridgewater. H. P. Shaw was 
chairman at the advanced section in the 
church vestry, where Principal T. P. Farr 
of Rockland, Dr. F. H. Kirmayer of 
Bridgewater, Principal D. M. Dustin of 
Taber Academy, Marion, Miss M. A. Gaff- 
ney of Whitman, Miss Zilpha Chase of 
Brockton, Principal J. O. Sanborn of 
Hingham, Superintendent of Schools W. 
H. Sanderson of Bridgewater, F. J. 
Heavens.of Plymouth, and A. S. Richards 
of Kingston made addresses. The subject, 
“The Advantages and Disadvantages of 
Extending the Elective System in the 
High School Beyond the Regular Courses 
to Individual Subjects,” brought on a 
lively discussion, during which Superin- 
tendent of Schools A. S. Richards of 
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Kingston ably championed the many ad- 
vantages to be gained by extending the 
system. The afternoon session was occu- 
pied by an address on “Punishment” by 
Emerson E. White, D. D., LL.D., of Colum- 
bus,O. A very able address was delivered 
by President William J. Tucker of Dart- 
mouth College upon “The Rights of the 
Period of Education.’ These officers were 
elected: President, Miss M. Sylvia Donal }- 
son of Brockton; vice-presidents, J. O. 
Sanborn of Hingham, C. P. Sinnott of 
Bridgewater, E. W. Farwell of Broekton, 
Mrs. W. L. Fairbanks of Whitman:  ex- 
ecutive committee, Superintendent F. J. 
Heavens of Plymouth, Mrs. E. H. Wh'te- 
hill of Bridgewater, Mrs. Dana Dustin of 
Marion; secretary and treasurer, Superin- 
tendent A. J. Jacoby of Middleboro. 
TUFTS COLLEGE. Frank B. Sanborn 
has been elected ass’stant professor of 
civil engineerimg at Tufis College. Mr. 
Sanborn was graduated from Dartmouth 
in ’87, at the Thayer School of Civil Engi- 
neering in ’89, and at Harvard in ‘98. 


CONNECTICUT. 

BRIDGEPORT. Superintendent 
Charles W. Deane has issued the following 
circular to the teachers of this city: De- 
cember 14, 1898, marks the 100th anniver- 
sary of the death of George Washington. 
It seems especially fitting that this be 
made the occasion of considering his life 
and eminent services under the perspec- 
tive of the century. It is therefore di- 
rected that special commemorative exer- 
cises be held in all the public schools of 
Bridgeport on that day. 

NORWICH. Miss Elizabeth Palmer is 
the teacher in the new department of do- 
mestic science at the Norwich Free Acad- 
emy.——Arthur M. Abell, who has been 
studying the violin in Berlin for the past 
nine years, opened the Free Academy en- 
tertainment course October 16. Mr. Abel! 
graduated in the class of '89. On October 
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30 Hon. J. M. Curry, agent of the Slater 
fund, will lecture on “The Race Question 
in the South,” and on December 10 
Booker T. Washington is to speak on 
“The Negro Problem in the South.” The 
Kaltenborn string quartette and Leland 
Powers are announced for November 27 
and January 22, respectively. 

HARTFORD. At the’State Teachers’ 
Association held October 12 these officers 
were elected: President, Superintendent 
C. N. Kendall, New Haven; vice-presi- 
dents, Professor A. W. Phillips of Yale 
University, C. H. Keyes, Hartford, Miss B. 
E. Howes of Bridgeport, J. B. Stanton of 
Norwich, W. C. Foote of South Norwalk, 
J. L. Harroun of Willimantic, G. H. Tracy 
of Portland, and J. G. Estill of Lakeville; 
corresponding secretary, S. P. Willard of 
Colchester; recording secretary, T. H. 
Patterson of Bristol; treasurer, G. B. 
Hurd of New Haven. 

SOUTH NORWALK. The Sonrth Nor- 
walk Teachers’ Association held a 
monthly meeting October 11. The 
speaker of the evening was Hon. E. J. 
Hill. He vividly described his travels 
across the continent, the Great American 
desert, the wonders accomplished by irri- 
gation, and the cities of the California 
coast. He spoke of his earthquake experi- 
ences in San Francisco, of the Yosemite 
valley, Yellowstone park, and the salmon 
fisheries of the Columbia. The immense 
resourcesof Alaska were especially pointed 
out. The committee on programmes was 
Misses Mary Day, Lizzie Tolles, Mary 
Bloomer, and Mrs. Susan B. Welch. The 
next meeting will be held November 14, 
when Mrs. T. K. Noble will deliver an ad- 
dress on “Our National Capital.” 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

At the annual election of officers of the 
New York Society of Pedagogy the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, 
Edward A. Page; first vice-president, 
Henry W. Jameson; second vice-presi- 
dent. Mary E. Tate; third vice-president, 
Josephine E. Rogers; recording secre'ary, 
John W. Davis; corresponding secre'ary, 
Cornelius D. Fleming; treasurer, Samuel 
McCrosby; financial secretary, Margaret 
M. Hughes; executive committee, Bayard 
W. Purcell, John S. Nicholson, Martha 


Adler, Hester A. Roberts, Isabella Sullivan. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. Zamold Richards, the 
first president of the National Educational 
Association, died here November 1, aged 
eighty-eight years. He was born in Mas- 
sachusetts, was graduated from Williams 
College, and came to this city in 1849. 


CENTRAL STATES, 


OHIO. 


DAYTON. The thirty-second annual 
meeting of the Central Ohio Teachers’ As- 
sociation was held November 3-4, a large 
number of teachers being in attendance, 
The programme included the following 
prominent educators: Superintendent 
Carey Boggers, Springfield; Dr. Arnold 
Tompkins, president Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity; Dr. W. N. Hailmann, superin- 
tendent, Dayton; Professor K, E. Sparks, 
Chicago University; Sarah L. Arnold, 
supervisor, Boston; J. Liberty Tadd, 
Philadelphia. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Three schoolrooms were 
fumigated by order of the board of health 
recently. There is the utmost care exer- 
cised in these magters now.——The edu- 
cational department of the Chicago 
Woman's Club recently had an address by 
Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews, who had as his 
subject “Educational Problems.” He 
mentioned the need of elementary schools 
and the proper care of schoolhouses and 
schoolrooms. He declared that while he 
was in favor of higher education, he would 
first establish the primary — schools. 
“Many of the problems which face us to- 
day,” said Dr. Andrews, ‘can be solved 
only by women, and your help in this di- 
rection is of inestimable value. I trust 
that vou will bend all your efforts to the 
remedy of those evils of which I have 
spoken, and we will raise the plane of the 
public schools of Chicago to a higher grade 
than Chicago Association 
of Collegiate Alumnae met in annual ses- 
sion three days last week. Miss Marion 
Talbot of the University of Chicago 
was president, Superintendent Andrews, 
Superintendent of High Schools Nightin- 
gale, President Harper of the University 
of Chicago, and President Rogers of 
Northwestern University spoke; also Mrs. 
Philip N. Moore, president St. Lou's 


Itis Incontrovertible! 


The Editor of the *‘ Christian Million,’’ 


under the heading of General Notes, on 
August 20, 1896, wrote :— 

**A good article will stand upon its own 
merits, and we may rely upon it that nothing 
will continue long which does not, in a more 
or less degree, harmonize with the state- 
ments which are published concerning it.’’ 


Mr. Hall Caine, 
Author of ‘* The Deemster,” “The Manx- ¢ 
man,” ** The Christian,” etc., when speak- ¢ 
ing on ‘Criticism,’ recently, said :— 
“ When a thing that is ad vertised greatly , 
is good it goes and goes permanently ; when 
it is bad, it only goes for a while; the public 
finds it out.”’ 


The Proprietor of 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


has said over and over again :— 

“‘It is a fallacy to imagine that anything 
will sell just because it is advertised. How 
many nostrums have been started with re ( 
and snuffed out in =. The fact is, a ¢ 
man is not easily gulled a second time; and ¢ 
every dissatisfied purchaser does ten times { 
more harm than one satisfied 
Assuredly the sale of more than 6, 000 ¢ 
boxes of BELCHAM’S PILLS per annum, 
after a public trial of half-a-century, is con- ¢ 
clusive testimony of their popularity, su ¢ 
periority and proverbial worth.”’ 

Beecham's Pills have for many years been the popular 
family medicine wherever the English language is spoken, ¢ 
and they row stand without a rival, In boxes, 10 cents r 
and 25 cents each, at all drug stores, 
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branch, Miss Celista S. Parrish, Randolph- 
Macon Women’s College, Miss Annie C. 
Emery, University of Wisconsin, Miss 
Elizabeth Faulkner, secretary Federation 
of Graduate Clubs.—-——-Salary list for three 
months is $1,196,397, which is less than the 
appropriation by $145,554.———It is claimed 
that W. L. Tomlins, who lectured to the 
5,000 on folklore songs, lost by his con- 
tract with the school board at least $60, 
and perhaps $790..—-The school board is 
to expend $1,000,000 at once on thirteen 
new houses. There is a demand for 
$3,000,000 more for schoolhouses. Dr. 
Edmund J. James, professor of public ad- 
ministration in the University of Chicago, 
has been granted a ten months’ leave of 
absence from the university to enable him 
to pursue an extended examination into 
the problems of municipal administration 
in Europe. He will sail from New York 
about November 1. 


) f 
| itter a ICTUres, C 
Size of Card...... 20X 25 ) 
Plate, average...-.. 14x 18 
| Sufficiently Large for Wall or Portfolio 
| Good reproductions of good subjects at a price which enables schoo's to 
have as miny pictures as may be desired for the wad/s and for portfolio use. 
Nothirg approaching them in size, price, and quality before the public. 
Do not judge the quality by the price, but see them, and you will at once 
fill your schools with these remarkable pictures. 

Shepherdess. Ze Rolle. Columbus at Court of Spain. Van Brozik. 

By the kiver Side. /e Xodve. Horse Fair. Bonheur. 

Angelus. Reading from Homer. /adema. 
| The Sower. A/dlet Return of the Mayflower. oughton. 
Old Temeraire Zurner. Washington Crossing the Delaware. Leu/z. 

Joan of Arc. Bastian-Lepage. The Balloon. Dupré. 

Madonna of the Chair. Raphael. Mme. Le Brun and Daughter. /e Arun. 4a 
Autumn Osks. /nes. Christ in the Temple //of/man. } 
} Paysage. Cvvot. Sir Galahad and Horse. /Vatsts. 

Aurora. Jeni. Children of the Shell. 
Song of the Lark. Are/on. Baby Stuart. Jan Dyck. 

Return to the Farm. 77ojon. Mona Lisa. Da Vinci. ; 
| >» Art Works of all kinds for Schools. Send for Catalogue. Agents desired. ) 

) Price, 25 cents each. 5 per cent. discount by the dozen. 

Postage and packing — one to three, 10c.; six, 15c. ; twelve, 25c. 

= Sample Picture free to Art Teachers or Superintendents. 

he J. C. Witter Co., 123 Fifth Ave, New Yor 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


“THE DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL CONTROL.” 


BY EARL BARNES. 


ABSTRACT OF LECTURE Il.—‘‘CHURCH 
CONTROL OF EDUCATION.” 


In this discussion we are considering, not 
the Christian church, but that fundamental 


social force which, standing as the accredited 
representative of the Supreme Power, has al- 
ways existed, and still exists, wherever men 
are found. 

As mere men, churchmen are finite, doubt- 
ing and growing, weak and strong, selfish and 
generous, afraid and brave, hoping and fearing. 
But in their other capacity, as accredited re- 
presentatives of the Supreme Power, they 
themselves become in some measure infinite, 
sure, all-powerful, unselfish, brave, and cer- 
tain. 

In any case, the church is subjected to cer- 
tain strong influences ; it represents omnis- 
cence and omnipotence ; it has an inspired 
revelation ; it deals with eternal interests, be- 
ginning with the creation of the universe and 
extending to the end of eternity. 

At the same time it is lifted above the petty 
view of things, sees the largest relations of 
life, and is held up by its own Profession to 
a worthy life and disinterested activity. The 
church must always wish to control education 
that she may perpetuate herself through a line 
of trained priests and a believing public. 

F:om the point of view of religious control, 
children pass through three stages of devel- 
opment :— 

1. The acquisitive stage, from birth to about 
twelve years old; he loves and fears rather 
than worships. 

2. The period of new birth, beginning about 
seven or eight, culminating at thirteen, and 
continuing to the later teens; he becomes a 
worshipping being, and loses himself in what 
he worships. 

3. The period of practical adjustment, be- 
ginning in the late teens and continuing 
through life; he is learning to worship at the 
shrine of Necessity. 

Admitting the correctness of this analysis, 
that form of church control will succeed best 
which seeks in the first period to associate theo- 
logical ideas and habitual actions with the 
child's daily life and material surroundings. 

In the second period it would provide for 
larger activity through church membership. 
If the third period arrived, the wise church 
would seek to maintain habitual and cere- 
monial practices, and would preach the neces- 
sity of existing beliefs. 

In the most primitive societies the religious 
control of youth is blended with the parental 
control. In ancient Egypt the priests were a 
powerful caste, holding all knowledge in their 
hands, and managing all higher education; in 
time all civilization became stereotyped and 
dead. With the Hebrews the theocratic state, 
by making every father a priest, turned the 
forces of parental control in church directions. 
The state lost its existence, but the combina- 
tion of family and church control has pre- 
served the Hebrews as adistinct people through 
the centuries. In Greece and Kome there was 
no perfected system of theology; the state 
subordinated the church. 

An elaborate system of education followed 
in the wake of Mohammedanism, centering 
around the mosques, administered largely by 
the priests, and dealing almost exclusively 
with the Koran. 

Christ, the greatest of all teachers, pushed 
aside the love of the Jews, went straight to the 
realities around him, and set men free. 

The Christians were from the beginning a 
teaching people, and dealing with the words 
of Christ and with the realities of human life, 
and with pagan learning, they developed a 
powerful church. 

Decadent Rome and the undeveloped bar- 
barians had much to do wi¢h causing the Dark 
Ages; educational control was in the hands of 
the church. 

With the Renaissance and Protestant Refor- 
mation men returned to the learning of Greece 
and Rome, to the Bible, and to Christ. The 
Reformation made every man his own priest, 
and made it necessary that he should know 
how to read. 

Both Catholic and Protestant churches lent 
their aid to the great absolute monarchies of 


the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
which in turn aided them to control the 
masses. 


With the close of the eighteenth century, 
the French Revolution shattered this combina- 
tion, and movements were begun which have 
gradually freed, or are freeing, education 
from church control. 

The movement of our own 
rection of secular education has gone farther 
with us in America than with any other people. 
With the inauguration of the new president at 
Yale a few days ag» all but one of our great 
universities may be said to have passed under 
secular control. 

In England the clergy held control until 
1870. France has gone over to secularism 
almost entirely ; and clerical control in Ger- 
many is thoroughly subordinated to the state. 


times in the di- 


Beecuam's will dispel the blues. 


“To use them once 1s a 


guarantee of their worth.” 


Thus speaketh a Secretary of a City School District which uses 25,000 of the 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS, 
Self- Binders, and Transparent Paper. 


We feel Confident that if our Articles are Once Adopted and Used by your Board 
one year, we will receive your order Annually ! 


Make your text-books last from $60 per cent. to 100 per cent. longer! 


Your Board cannot afford to let the text-books go through a year's Wear 
and Tear without giving the “ HotpeN Sysvem ror PresERvING Books” 


SAMPLES FREE. 
P. O. Box 643. 


A Trial. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


SPRING FIELD, MASS, 


HDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


(Continued from page 309. ] 


CENTRAL STATES. 
ARKANSAS. 


The Western Arkansas Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation Wil convene in Little Rock De- 
cember 26 and 27. W. A. Crawford, Fay- 
etteville, president. The session will 
close in time to enable those who go to 
Memphis to attend the Southern Educa- 
tional Association December 27-29. Presi- 
dent Jordan of the S. E. A. is arranging a 
strong programme, and all indications 
point to a great meeting at Memphis. 


NEBRASKA. 


LINCOLN. The annual meeting of the 
Superintendents’ and Principals’ Associa- 
tion was held here October 12, 13, and 14. 
The attendance was large, and an excel- 
lent programme was thoroughly enjoyed. 
The first days was devoted to drawing and 
manual training, with twenty-minute 
papers from prominent educators. Friday 
“English in Preparatory and High 
Schools” was the subject. On Saturday 
“The Superintendent in His Relation to 
the Schools” proved a fruitful theme. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
WYOMING. 

The last legislature provided for district 
ownership of text-boons, and made it the 
duty of each board to buy and furnish free 
to pupils all school supplies. The law 
went into effect in September, and so far 
has been quite satisfactory. The only re- 
striction placed upon board of education 
was a clause forbidding a contract with 
firms who do not file with the state super- 
intendent a sworn statement that the 
prices offered are as low as given any- 
where in the United States. 

The new examination is very crude, but 
an improvement over the old one, as it 
makes an attempt to secure a littls sys- 
tem. The state superintendent appointed 
as the examining board Professor C. B. 
Rigaway, Superintendent F. W. Lee, and 
Superintendent J. O. Churchill. This 
board is authorized to prepare questions 
for county superintendents and hold ex- 
aminations for professional or statecertifi- 
cates. Graduates of the State University 
of Wyoming are exempt from examina- 
tion, also graduates of other reputable 
colleges and normal schools, and any one 
else who can show that he has taught suc- 
cessfully,—so many are not required to 
pass the examination ordeal if the county 
superintendent is inclined to be lenient. 

The State University reports an increase 
in its enrollment. The new commercial 
department is quite popular. 

Professor Frank Roberts cf Ohio is 
proving to be a very useful man in the 
pedagogical department of the university. 

The building authorized by the legisla- 
ture last winter will bea valuable addi- 
tion to the university equipment. 

The principals all over the state report 
an increase in attendance. 

The enrollment at Cheyenne is the larg- 
est in its history. 

The Cheyenne high school is conduct- 
ing a lyceum this year, and has secured 
Thomas Dixon, Jr., J. J. Lewis, the West- 
ern Stars, Bishop Vincent, Murat Ha!- 
stead, and the Louise Breheny Ballad and 
Opera Company fer its talent. Sixty citi- 
zens deposited their checks for $10 each as 
a guarantee fund, so the committee, con- 
sisting of Superintendent Churchill, ex- 
Senator Carey, Judge J. W. Lacey, Dr. F, 
N. White, and Rev. S. C. Davies, were able 
to engage first-class talent. The advance 
sale of season tickets before the first lec- 


ture covered expenses, and the guarantee 
fund will be returned untouched. 

The matrimonial department did a fine 
business in the Cheyenne schools last 
year. Thirty-three and one-third per 
cent. of the teaching force resigned in 
June and July. The board still pays the 
same salary, however. 

The Cheyenne teachers will study art 
this year in their general meetings. 
School problems will be considered in 
grade meetings. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The November number of the North 
American Review is proof that the stand- 
point occupied by the new editor in his 
direction of this great magazine com- 
mands a wide range of the world’s living 
interests, and that he has facilities for se- 
curing the services of those who are quali- 
fied to discuss those interests in an en- 
lightening and authoritative way. The 
contributors are of diverse nationalities, 
American, British, French, Russian, Rou- 
manian, while they include many person- 
ages of the highest distinction, such as the 
Queen of Roumania. a member of the 
British house of peers, the leader of the 
house of commons, two members of the 
late conference at The Hague, the director 
of the Comedie Francaise, and others. 
The topics discussed are: ‘International 
Arbitration—a Russian View,” by F. de 
Martens: “From an American Stand- 
point,” by Seth Low; ‘France at the 
Parting of the Ways,”’ by Bernard Lazare; 
“The ‘Open Door’ Policy in the Philip- 
pines,” by Frank D. Pavey; “The Dra- 
matic Festivals of Orange,’ by Jules 
Claretie; “Is Civil Service Reform in 
Peril?” by Professor Joseph F. Johnson 
of the University of Pennsylvania; 
“Food Which Fails to Feed,’ by Louis 
Windmuller; “The Story of a Helpfui 
Queen,” by Carmen Sylva, the queen of 
Roumania; “The Picture Gallery of the 
Hermitage,” II., by Claude Phillips; 
“The Anglican Church Crisis: The Rebel- 


lion Against the Royal Supremacy,” by 
the earl of Portsmouth, ‘How the 


Ritualists Harm the Church,” by the Rt, 


Hon. Arthur J. Balfour. Price, $5.00 a 
year; single copy, 50 cents. New York 
City. 


—St. Nichols for November is a number 
of unusually varied interest, not the least 
striking of its contents being the an- 
nouncement of the St. Nicholas League, 


with its motto, ‘Live to Learn and Learn 
to Live,” itsconditions of membership, and 
the prizes it offers in competition. In a 
characteristic “Bird Talk,” by John Bur- 
roughs, the noted naturalist, essayist and 
poet reassures those of us who have heard 
and believed that the common birds of 
America are disappearing before the prog- 
ress of civilization. Miniature 
Navy,” consisting of models of the 
twenty-three best ships of the American 
navy, is accurately described by Whitman 
Osgood and George P. Conn. “General 
Tom Thumb” is the seventh in the series 
of “Historic Dwarfs,” whose stories Mary 
Shears Robert has re-told. “Josey and 
the Chipmunk,” by Sydney Reid, with il- 
lustrations by C. M. Cory, is the beginning 
of a serial that promises well. Short 


stories, verses, and pictures abound in 
this, as in all other numbers of St. 
Nicholas. 


—Bible pictures by a Chinese artist are 
the unique feature of the November Maga- 
zine of Art. There are ten curious pic- 
tures, two of them reproductions in color, 


illustrating chiefly the story of the prodi- 
gal son. The figures and scenes are en- 
tirely Chinese, but the purpose of the 
parable is evidently understood. An 
article on the recent celebrations in 
Antwerp of the “Third Century” of Van 
Dyck describes the splendid and artistic 
procession on which the most distin- 
guished architects, painters, and sculptors 
of the city lavished time and thought. 
Art through all ages up to the time of Van 
Dyck was the subject of the procession, 
“and each of the ten cars bore an elaborate 
group or tableau picturing a great historic 
period of art. It must have been mag- 
nificent to look upon and of an educative 
influence. 


The November number of the Pall 
Mall Magazine contains several articles of 
exceptional interest and the usual num- 
ber of stories, illustrated poems, etc., 
among which are ‘‘the American stage, I.,”’ 
the first of three articles by William 
Archer; ‘‘Famous Foreign Newspapers,” 
an’account of the chief newspapers of the 
continent of Europe; “The Ladies of 
Llangollen,” an account of two very quaint 
characters of last century; “Balzac as He 
Was,” a study of Balzac’s personality by 
W. E. Henley: “Birds in London,” a 
charming article by Dr. W. L. Greene; 
stories by Gilbert Parker, Mrs. Flora 
Annie Steel, Basil Marnan, Edwin Pugh, 
Halliwell Sutcliffe, ete. ete. Price, $3.00 a 
year. New York: Astor Court building. 


—*Among the Boers,” in the November 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, is one of 
the most interesting magazine articles yet 
published upon this timely topic. Its 
copious illustrations include views in 
Johannesburg, and a full length portrait, 
from life, of Oom Paul Kruger, the grand 
old man of the Transvaal. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Atlantic Monthly for November; terms, $4.00 
ayear. Boston. 

4ppletons’ Popular Science Monthly for Novem- 
ber; terms, $5.00 a year. New York. 

New England Magazine for November; terms, 
$4 00a vear. Boston. 

The American Kitchen Magazine for November; 
terins $10%a year. Boston 

The Homiletic Review for November; terms, $2.50 
ayear,. New York. 
for November; terms, $3.00a year. 

ork. 

The Catholic World for Novem er; terms, $3.(0 
avear. New York. 

St. Nicholas tor November ; $3.00 a 
year. New York. 

The Pulpit Treasury for November; terms, $2.00 
a year. New York 

The Coming Age for November; terms, $2.00 a 
year. Boston, 

The Quiver for November; terms, $1.50 a year. 
New York. 

Cassell’s Magazine for November; terms, $1.50 
ayear. New York. 

Frank Leslie's Ponular Monthly for November ; 
terms, $1.00a year, New York. 


New 


terms, 


“T went down on my knees to M ss Jenks 
when I proposed to her.” 

“How did she take it?” 

“She asked me not to move until she got 
her kodak.’’—Chicago Record. 


KINDERGARTEN 


AND J. W 
SCHOOL SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
8 Hast 14th St., 
SUPPLIES New York. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Some New Books. 


An 

Tent on the Beach (Il!ustrated).... ............. .... 
The Story of the Fishes . 

Scientific Sewing and Garment Cutting.. Wakeman 


Exercises in Spanish Composition................... 
Rational Education for 
Among English Hedgerows .............. 
First Steps with American and British Authors.... 
History of Education,.......... 
John Selden and His Table Talk... ............. 

The Fun and Fighting of the Rough Riders. ... ... 
The Mind and Art of Poe's Poetry..... ....... 


Publisher. ‘Price 


Author. 
Child. Houghton, Mittin, & Co., Bost'n, $1.50 
Baskett. DD. Appleton & Co., New York. — 
and Heller. Silver, Burdett, & Co.,N. Y. 50 
Pennington, Fords, Howard, & Hulbert, N. Y. —— 
Bronte. Harper & Brothers, New York. —_—- 
Wood. Lee & Shepard, Boston. —_ 
Dept. Public Instruction, Neb. 
Ford, ©, Heath & Co., Boston. 35 
Hutchinson, T, Y, Crowell & Co., 
Hapgood. The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 2.00 


Thacher. 


Blaisdell. American Book Company, N. Y. pani 


Seeley. 

Waters. Eaton & Mains, New York. 1.00 
Hitchcock. Doubleday & McClure Co., 50 
Hall. Fred’k A. Stokes Company, N.Y. .50 
Fruit. A. 5S. Barnes & Co., New York. 


BALLIET AND ALDRICH. 

Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, superintendent, 
Springfield, Mass., is to spend a year in 
Europe for rest and study. This is not 
only a delightful use of the year for Dr. 
and Mrs. Balliet, but the city and the 
country is sure to be the richer therefor, 
as he has a way of thinking vigorously 
while resting, and of talking and writing 
for many occasions on the strength of 
what he sees and thinks. 

Better, if possible, than this use of his 
time while abroad is the use he makes of 
his position while out of it. George I. 
Aldrich of Newton, one of the ablest men 
in New England, is this year unavoidably 
without a permanent position worthy of 
his experience and ability, and Dr. Balliet 
does good service to the profession, as well 
as to Mr. Aldrich, when he has him take 
charge of the Springfield schools for the 
year. It is an admirable thing for Spring- 
field, a good place for Mr. Aldrich, and 
wins for Dr. Balliet the admiration and 
gratitude of the fraternity. All that need 
be said is an expression of the hope tnat 
Dr. and Mrs. Balliet will find in the year 
abroad all the profit and pleasure to which 
they are entitled. 


THE FUTURE OF ARITHMETIC. 

We had a call the other day from an 
educator who said the Journal was a mag- 
nificent paper from the standpoint of all 
school subjects, school management, psy- 
chology, news, and problems of the school- 
room, but that it did not grapple with edu- 
cation in the colonies and in Europe as it 
ought. He said we should leave school 
topics alone and deal with great educa- 
tional issues. He thought the symposium 
to which forty-one college presidents con- 
tributed in relation to the advisability of 
giving credit for college degrees for work 
done in the high school was not suffici- 
ently grand for our mission. 

We have great respect for the judgment 
of this man, and shall, as a result of the 
interview, deal heroically with the colonial 
school problem, but we shall also do more 
than ever with live problems. The Jour- 
nal will do more than ever along the lines 
in which it has always led. 

For instance, ‘‘the future of arithmetic” 
is a live problem, in which every teacher 
is interested. It is one that has not been 
exhaustively treated. Beginning some- 
time in December, the Journal will give 
this subject such consideration as it has 
never received. Mr. Winship will have a 
series of articles covering every vital phase 
of the subject. These will be prepared in 
advance and submitted to several experts 
and practical teachers, who will discuss 
the subject in the same issue in which his 
article appears. This will give a breadth 
and intensity to the discussion that has 
never been attained. There will be, pre- 
sumably, ten of these symposiums. No 
school in the country can afford not to 
know what is said in this series. Will 
you tell other teachers of this feature, 
which is only one of many already pro- 
vided for? 

These are some of the topics to be con- 
sidered :— 

Learning Numbers. 

The Grube Method. 

Fundamental Processes. 

Examples vs. Problems. 

Mental Arithmetic. 

The Multiplication Table. 

Percentage. 

The Ratio Idea. 

Spiral Progress. 

How much time; at what time? 

Correlation. 


“Remember, Bobby, this will hurt me 
more than it will you.” ; 

“Say, pop, you try to be better and lll 
let you off this time.” —Life. 


Perhaps the most interesting feature of 
President Schurman’s last report to the 
trustees of Cornell University is the de- 
scription of the overcrowding of class- 
rooms, lecture rooms, and laboratories, 
due to the very rapid growth of Cornell. 
Two years ago there were 2,131 students of 
all kinds, last year 2,543, and this year it is 
estimated that there will be a total enroll- 
ment, when complete, of nearly or quite 
3,000. 

The overcrowding of classrooms, Presi- 
dent Schurman says, puts Cornell in im- 
mediate need of a new hall of languages, 
a hall of agriculture, a hall of forestry 
(these two might be combined), a college 
of fine arts, or at least a hall of architec- 
ture, a laboratory building for medical stu- 
dents at Ithaca, and extensive additions to 
the Sibley College of Mechanical Engi- 
neering. 

President Schurman notes also that the 
growth of classes at Cornell is seriously 
overburdening the staff of instruction, 
which should be increased at once, and 
that it calls for a very great and probably 
continuous increase in laboratory equip- 
ment. All the new buildings needed im- 
mediately could be erected for $700,000, 
but more is needed in endowment of pro- 
fessorships and laboratories. 


LOW RATES TO THE WEST. 

If you are going West, inquire about 
rates via the Nickel Plate road, and you 
will find that they are lower than via 
other lines. The service is unexcelled, 
consisting, as it does, of three fast express 
trains in each direction, daily, between 
Buffalo, Erie, Cleveland, Fostoria, Fort 
Wayne, and Chicago. The trains are 
made up of modern day coaches, bril- 
liantly lighted by the celebrated ‘Pintsch”’ 
gas, heated by steam, and provided with 
marble lavatories, while the sleeping cars 
are of the latest pattern. Colored porters 
are in charge of day coaches on through 
trains to look after the comfort of pas- 
sengers, and especially the ladies and 
children. The dining-car service, as well 
as that of the meal stations, is rapidly 
gaining a national reputation for excel- 
lence. Close connection is made at Chi- 
cago with the trains of all Western roads, 
and all trains of the Nickel Plate road now 
arrive at and depart from the Van Buren 
St. Union passenger station, which has 
long been regarded as the most convenient 
station in Chicago. Through buffet vesti- 
buled Wagner sleeping cars are run every 
day between Boston and Chicago via 
Fitchburg, West Shore, and Nickel Plate 
roads, while connection is made with all 
other roads in New England. 

For information, tickets, sleeping car 
reservations, ete., call upon your nearest 
ticket agent, or address F. W. Tibbetts, 
N. E. P. A., Nickel Plate road, 258 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, Mass. 


MISCELLAN ¥. 

Correlation was recently illustrated in a 
Syracuse school where a teacher gave in 
perfect good faith the following problem 
to her class in arithmetic: “If a hen lays 
one egg on Sunday, two on Monday, three 
on Tuesday, and so on to seven on Satur- 
day, how many eggs will she lay during 
the week ?’’—Exchange. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. 


- 


Teachers’ 


Agencies. 


BETTER THAN PROMISCUOUS NOTIFICATIONS. 


Cc St. Cloud, Minn.— We want a teacher of German, wages first year, $65 per month, 9 months. * * * 
an you haine some one who will fill these conditions? One of the best teachers we ever had we got 
through your agency. — Supt. 8. 8. PARR, Oct. 11, 1899. 

We cannot give you just the teacher you want. The nearest candidate we have for the salary named 
is Miss Davis, whose credentials | send herewith. — Vo the same, Oct. 13 1899, 

If we cannot get an experienced teacher, we shall try Miss Davis. Her record is a good one, and it 
appears that her only lack is that of experience. Of course we do not expect a Grimm ora Whitney for 
$65 a month, but anyone making a success of the work will be paid better than that.— The same, Oct. 


18, 1899, 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE 


ASSOCIATION 136 Auditorium Building 


CHICACO, Iii. 


Established in 1884. Positions filed, 4,700. Seeks Teacners who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


The Albert 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


most successful, year. 
Address Cc, 


ON SHORT NOTICE we fill many desirable 
ositions during the fall and winter months. Central 
f not desirably located, write fully concern. Music 
ing yourself. This is our fourteenth, and Nall 
J. ALBERT, Manager. Chicago 


B. CLARK 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY. 


Ten years in Chicago. Per- 
manent clientage among the 
best schools in the West....... 


37 8 and 388 
Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGYW. 


MERICAN : 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY tna’ Families 


and FO R E | Cc N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesss, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futron, . 


. 23 Umion Square, New York. 


Hastern Veachers’ Agency 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


650 Bromtield St. 


« « Boston, Mass. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any af the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 


156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
25 King St., West, Toronto. 
420 Parrott Bldg., San Francisco. 


1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
414 Ceniury Biag., Minneoapuits. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


j A. SCOTT & CO., Props,, 2A Pea 
BRI F FA HER AG EN E con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Send for Agency Manuar 


The Merrill Teachers’ Agency. 


P. I. MERRILL, Manager. 


TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 


Our business is confined largely to direct applications from school officials. 


‘YY with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 
K ACHERS for first-class positions. Write for information concerning the National 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn- 

sylvania and other States. Fourteen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EpwARD FICKETT, Manager, | 


36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Over 3,100 positiors filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with competent Teachers. 


Assists Teachers in obtaining f ositions. 


SEND STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET, 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


wants to correspond with those desiring good enyapements as 


Teachers, Lecturers, and Institute Workers, 


and with 
School Boards, County Superintendents, 


and others interested in these matters. Address 


212 Manhattan Building. 


HENRY SABIN, 


DES MOINES, IOWA, 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


AKRON, OHIO. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, 


wM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. | 
| 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 


Recommends superior Our recommend 
ations have weight with school officials. 


TEACHERS WANTED | 


GUNSTON BUREAU, Hancock, Maryland. 


| 
| 
| 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Teachers Wanted (21st Year.) ST. LOuIs, Mo. 


Kellogg 


Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, 
and other teachers to colleges, schools, and families. 


Advises parents about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


At the End of Your Journey you will find é 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. 4lst and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. * 


Ceutral for shopp and thee tres. 
to and 


from 8t. Depot tree 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


Any Subscriber 
of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent, 


Title. | = 
The Political Economy of Natural Law.............. 
To Alaska for Gold ........... 
— 
| 
| 
| — 
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THE SILVER SERIES 


OF 


LANGUAGE BOOKS 


By ALBERT LeROY BARTLETT, A.M. 


NEW and distinct method for mastering the principles of 

language in elementary and grammar grades. Its effect is to 
transform grammar into one of the brightest and most fascinat- 
ing studies of the schoolroom, and, incidentally, to awaken a love 
of the beautiful in Nature and a taste for the best in Literature. 


The series consists of 


FIRST STEPS IN ENGLISH 


With beautiful illustrations. 176 pp. Intro. price, 38 cents. 


This primary book introduces the pupil to the study of grammar. Not only is it 
technically correct, but the author’s method of treatment is unique and inspiring. Bright 
conversation and choice selections in prose and verse, about the birds, the trees, and the 
flowers, form the exercises out of which the child is led to construct his own rules of lan- 
guage. The pupil’s love of nature is awakened while he is discovering the true method 
of expression. Language thus becomes a “ Land Beautiful and Charming.” ‘The dainty 
illustrations of the book include several flower-pictures in color. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR | 


For grammar grades. 318 pp. Intro. price, 62 cents. 


This begins where the work of “ First Steps in English” pauses, and it covers in the 
fullest manner all the technical essentials of grammar, and carries the pupil on into the 
essentials of composition. The best and most interesting literature is used in abundance 
for analysis, and with such skill as to create an ambitious literary taste. ‘The illustrative 
sentences and selections in the book not only exemplify the grammatical principle unde1 
The method of this book, and 


discussion, but are themselves the teachers of something. 
of the series, embodies the best pedagogical theories. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston New York Chicago 


This remarkable new course in Art In 
struction 1s being rapidly introduced by the 
leading cities and towns. Adopted in June 
for exclusive use in the public schools of the 
City of Boston. Published in yearly and 
halt-yearly editions, with manuals. 


NEW ELEMENTARY 
DRAWING COURSE. 


TWO NEW 
PRIMARY MANUALS. 


THE PRANG 
PLATINETTES..... 


The Prang Educational Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Beautiful new books, published this summer. 
Profusely illustrated. 


Twenty choice pictures in envelope, for class- 
room study. Price, $1.00. Size, 6x9. 


Systematic Collections 


Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &e, 


LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &c. 


Washington School Collections 


Minerals, Rocks, invertebrate Animals, at less than one- 
half the usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 
pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N. W., Washingon, D. C. 


Emerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 

Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 

gy Spring Term opens March 7. Address for Lllustrated Catalogue, 

CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Preat., 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 


Send to IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 


UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL ean 
have their subscriptions advanced six 
MONTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 
subscription. 
NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 

3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
the JouRNAL oF Epucation will secure 
a year’s subscription free. 

N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


NEW 


Drawings, 


WE AKE 


WIDE AWAKE. 


THE MORSE SPELLER, 
By Supt. s. T. Durrox, Correlation of Spelling 
with Geography, History, Science, and Litera- 


ture. Universally adopted as the best modern 
method. Carefully graded for eight grades. 


30 cents. 


It is my of an ideal up-to-date speller.” — 
Pref, E. R. Shaw, Dean of School of Pedagogy, 
New York. 


ATWOOD'S STANDARD SCHOOL ALGEBRA. 
Purely inductive method, $1.20. 


‘We like it better than any other Algebra and 
have adopted it.’—C. ©, Ramsay, Principal Durfee 
High School, Fall River, Mass. 


A’ WOOD'S EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA. 


Profuse in examples, 80 cents, 


“Just the book we require.” —Prof. Ayer, High 
School, New York. 


Liberal Discount. 


CHICAGO: 195 Wabash Avenue, 


For Childhood Days. 
Fairy Tale and Fable. 


tensely Interesting. 
Literary and Artistic Series. 


CENTURY READERS 


By THOMPSONS. 
First Year, 
28 cents. 
Second Year, 
40 cents. 
(Third and Fourth in preparation.) 


Strictly Pedagogical, Pure in Literature, Limited Vocaly- 
lary, Carefully Graded, Artistic Color Plates and Outlin« 


High Art Reproduction, Vertical Script, In- 
They meet all Requirements for a 


STANDARD SGHOOL PHYSIOLOGY. 
By Dr. R. B. Smiri and Supt. E. C. WILLARD, 
Stamford, Conn, $1.00. 

“Itis admirable in every way, clear, concise, and 
scientific. Thoroughly vp-to-date and superior to 
other similar books.’’— Prof. W. W. Share, Chem- 
istry, Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GERMAN READER. 
By J.P. LorsperG and Prof. KOLBE, Buchtel 
College, Ohio. Primer, First and Second 
Reader. Natural method, Illustrated. $1.10. 
“It is the best I have seen.’—D. H. Bell, High 
School, Springfield, Mass, 
DEANE’S PHONETIC READER. 
Best rapid method for reading. 40 cents. 
“7 like it better than any other phonetic method 


have seen.”’— Sarah L. Arnold, Supervisor of 
Schools, Boston, Mass. 


DUTTON'S HISTORICAL SERIES. Indians and Pioneers, |; Colonies, II. 
CARROLL'S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. Around the World, Books |. and I. Universality popular. 
Send for Illustrated Catalog. 


THE MORSE COPIPANY, Publishers, 96 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Many other Choice Books. 


BOSTON: 36 Bromtield Street. 


Gives representative pictures of representative a 
which the pictures illustrate. 


ers of Art as a text, to Teachers of 
to all others who wish to have at hand the most 


It is a good preparation or substitute for Foreign Travel, 


THE RIVERSIDE ART SERIES 


Edited by ESTELLE M. HURLL 


rtists, with full information, including the stories 


It appeals to Teach- 
Literature as supplementary reading, and 
important things in and about art 


No. 


xviili+ 94 pages, 12mo. 


I. 


I. On Raphael's Character as an Artist. 
II. On Books of Reference. | 
III. Historical Directory of the Pictures. 
IV. Collateral Reading from Literature. | 
FICTURES 
The Madonna of the Chair. 
Abraham and the Three Angels. 
The Miraculous Draught of Fishes. 
The Sacrifice at Lystra. 

Heliodorus Driven from the Temple. 
The Liberation of Peter. 

The Holy Family of Francis I. 

St. Catherine of Alexandria. 


JUST ISSUED: 
RAPHAEL 
Paper, 30 cents, Cloth, 40 cents, wet. 


CONTENTS AND LIST OF PICTURES. 
INTRODUCTION. 


V. Outline Table of the Principal Events 
in Raphael's Life. 


VI. Raphael's Contemporaries. 


AND INTERPRETATIONS. 


St. Cecilia. 

The Transfiguration. 

Parnassus. 

Socrates and Alcibiades. 

The Flight of Af=neas. 

St. Michael Slaying the Dragon. 
The Sistine Madonna. 

Portrait of Raphael. (/von/isfiece.) 


Pronouncing Vocabulary of Proper Names and Foreign Words. 


numbers: 


/n preparation: REMBRANDT, 


4 Park St., Boston. 


Issued in September, December, February, April. 
paper, 1.00; 


Subscription price for the four 
cloth, $1.50. 


MICHAEL ANGELO, MILLET. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS SOLICITED. 


A descriptive circular with sample pages and illustrations sent on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY. 


11 East 17th St., New York. 


378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Publishers. 


ONIWER SITY 
PUBLISHING! 
| 
| 


COMPANY New Yorke 


43-47 East 10th St., 
N. BE. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 


+++ Boston, Mass. 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 

SHORTHAND, 
Invented in 1837. Leads al? in 1898 

PRINCIPAT, ROBINSON, of Albany (N.Y.) High School, 


Says: ‘* Stenography is coming into high schools and coming 
to stay, and it is well to recognize the fact.” : 


Get Isaac Pitman’s Complete Phonographic In- 
structor”’; pages; price, $1.50. Adopted and 
used in the Public Schools of New Y: rk, Brooklyn, 


St. Louis. Mo .ete. Address 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 


Publishers of Pitman’s Practical Spanish Grammar, We. 


TEST BEST. 
Minerals, Fossils, Indian Relics 


Great stock. Collector, school, museum. 
24 pp. Catalogue; Stamp. 15th year. 


L. STILWELL, 
Deadwood (Black Hills), 8S. Dak. 


©) School Books © 


)in a hurry ©) 


( 


ST 


And at New York prices, singly //\ 
or by the dozen, (@)) 


second-hand or new, by any boy or 
girl in the remotesc hamlet, or any 
teacher or official anywhere, and 


Delivery prepaid 

= Brand new, complete alphabetical -S 
catalogue, free, of school books of add ( 


Z Publishers, if you mention this ad. 

HINDS & NOBLE 
Y 4 Cooper Institute New York City 
CE 
F SZ ISS S 
W anted, TEACHERS 

who are willing to devote a part of 

their spare time to soliciting orders 

for our educational publication sto 
write us for particulars. 
We pay liberal cash commissions, 


and furnish all necessary supplies 


free of cost. 
Address AGENCY DEPT.,, 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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